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‘SCIENTIFIC’ WHIGGISM: 
ADAM SMITH AND JOHN MILLAR’ 


DUNCAN FORBES 


1 

It is often the task of the historian of thought to endeavour to 
reconstruct the purpose that informs an author’s works, even if this 
purpose is only partially realized in them. It would be impossible to 
interpret Coleridge, for instance, in terms of accomplishment alone. 
And the history of ideas becomes History, with a capital H, when it 
has to do with purpose as well as accomplishment — the accent falling 
on the history, as it were, rather than on the ideas. 

In the history of thought, then, which cannot afford to neglect 
purpose even if unfulfilled, because it will vibrate all through that 
part, however small, which was fulfilled, the idea of progress in 
Adam Smith will assume a far more prominent position than it 
usually does in histories of economic theory. 

For all students of Adam Smith are aware that the Wealth of 
Nations, which in itself is so much more than a treatise on economics, 
is only part of a still greater plan to range over the whole field of 
social phenomena — customs and institutions, the arts and sciences — 
and reduce it to law. James Bonar, for instance, reminds the reader 
that Smith, who is reckoned not among the architects but among the 
iconoclasts of the eighteenth century, would have preferred to belong 
to the former class. ‘Adam Smith undoubtedly started with the 
purpose of giving to the world a complete social philosophy.”* In 
1785, five years before his death, Adam Smith wrote that he had two 
great works upon the anvil; ‘a sort of Philosophical History of all the 
different branches of Literature, of Philosophy, Poetry and Elo- 
quence’, and ‘a sort of Theory and History of Law and Government’. 
Smith organized the destruction of the MSS. of these works from his 
death-bed, but if what remains of the great plan is brought together, 
it becomes clear that the idea of the progress of society was the 
central theme and organizing principle of the social philosophy that 
he envisaged. It was this that gave unity to his many less well-known 
projects, his excursions into aesthetics, his researches into the origin 
of language and, in the manner of d’Alembert, into the progress of 


? John Millar (1735-1801). Professor of Law at Glasgow, 1761. Pupil and 
friend of Adam Smith. Origin of Ranks, 1771. An Historical View of the English 
Government, etc., 1787 (to 1603), 4 vols (to 1688), 1803. Article in DNB by 
Leslie Stephen mainly based on Life by Craig (nephew) appended to Origin 
of Ranks (4th ed.). 

* Philosophy and Political Economy (3rd ed.), p. 149. 
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the mind in certain sciences—the history of astronomy, ancient | 
physics, ancient logic and mathematics. In fact, as a French historian | 
of the idea of progress writes: ‘il est regrettable que Smith n’ait pas | 
mis a 1’éxécution ce vaste projet dont il nous reste simplement le plan; | 


il nous aurait laissé une magnifique conception du Progrés, telle que, 
dans son propre pays, 1’a elaborée plus tard Herbert Spencer’. In 
this wider context the Wealth of Nations is, as Delvaille says, ‘une 
étude de |’ideé de Progrés, faite d’un point de vue spécial’.t But 
because Adam Smith is generally approached not by historians of 
thought as defined above, but by students of economic or ethical 
theory, the idea of the progress of society is usually either taken for 
granted or neglected in the discussion of his fundamental ideas, 
and in this way one of his major contributions to liberalism in Eng- 
land tends to be overlooked. 


2 

The evidence that has been accumulated so far — scanty and in- 
direct as it is — suggests that Adam Smith was one of the pioneers of 
the idea of the progress of society in this country, at least, that his was 
the seminal mind in those researches into the history of civil society 
that play so large a part in the intellectual history of eighteenth- 
century Scotland. It seems that as early as 1748-51, the years of his 
freelance lectures in Edinburgh, Adam Smith dealt fairly compre- 
hensively with the progress of society in a course of lectures on juris- 
prudence. Professor W. R. Scott quotes a certain Callander of 
Craigforth, a friend of Smith’s, who attended this course of lectures, 
as saying that Robertson ‘had borrowed the first volume of his 
History of Charles V from them, as every student could testify’. 
This refers to the famous ‘View of the Progress of Society in Europe 
with respect to interior Government, Laws and Manners’, and 
provides a clue to the subject matter of some of Smith’s lectures. 
According to Callander, Adam Smith himself said that Robertson 
‘was able to form a good outline but he wanted industry to fill up the 
plan’, and as W. R. Scott adds, Robertson’s ‘View’ lacks the wider 
sweep of Adam Smith’s generalizations. It seems that Adam Fer- 
guson also borrowed from Smith’s lectures without any acknow- 
ledgement.* 

Adam Smith was thus thinking and lecturing about the progress of 
society at the same time as Turgot* — whose Sorbonne Discours is 
usually taken as a landmark in the history of the idea — though quite 


1 J. Delvaille, Essai sur l’histoire de l’Idée de Progrés. (Paris 1910), p. 493. 

2 W. R. Scott, Adam Smith as Student and Professor, pp. 54-5, 119. 

5 In the Gwvres, jottings and notes on the causes of progress and decadence 
begin in 1748. The Sorbonne Discourse (Tableau Philosophique des progres 
successifs de l’esprit humain): 1750. The Plan de deux Discours sur l'histoire 
universelle dates from circa 1751. 
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independently of him. Just how Adam Smith’s thoughts were 
originally turned in this direction can only be conjectured; it repre- 
sents a decided step beyond his education under Hutcheson and 
his earlyenthusiasm for Grotius — though for Adam Smith, of course, 
the idea of the progress of society did not abolish naturrechtlich 
thinking, so to speak, but perfected it. The ‘Natural Order’ accom- 
modated progress and progress became ‘natural’. Adam Smith’s 
pupil, John Millar, in his lectures on Jurisprudence at Glasgow, made 
use of the progress of society through different stages requiring 
different laws to account for those “diversities of laws which must 
otherwise have appeared irreconcilable with the idea that there is 
anything stable or precise in the moral sentiments of mankind’. 
Millar ‘began by investigating the origin and foundation of each 
right in the natural principles of justice, and afterwards traced its 
progress through the different conditions of mankind, marking 
deviations from the general rule and accounting for them by the 
particular circumstances of nations’. It was said of him that he 
combined Grotius and Montesquieu, and the same thing could be 
said of Adam Smith." 

Those who think that Mandeville’s influence on Smith is import- 
ant — like F. B. Kaye, for instance, who does not, however, notice this 
particular aspect of it— should remember that the Fable of the Bees 
Part II is largely concerned with the evolution of society, investigat- 
ing its causes in the division of labour, the invention of language, 
implements and money, and so forth, at considerable length. As 
Kaye, the editor of the Fable, says: ‘a great part of the volume is 
devoted to tracing the growth of society in a surprisingly scientific 
manner’.? The work was known to Smith, and in his letter to the 
authors of the Edinburgh Review (1755-56), he wrote with reference 
to Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality: ‘whoever reads the last work 
with attention will observe that the second volume of the Fable of 
the Bees has given occasion to the system of Mr Rousseau, in whom 
however the principles of the English author are softened ... Both 
of them suppose the same slow progress and gradual development of 
all the talents, habits and arts which fit men to live together in 
society, and they both describe the process pretty much in the same 
manner’ (Edinburgh Review, p. 73). Adam Smith thus grasped the 
point about Rousseau’s Second Discourse, implicitly dismissing its 
primitivism as unimportant, thereby forestalling Professor Lovejoy’s 
demonstration, and drawing attention to what Lovejoy called 
Rousseau’s ‘sociological evolutionism’.* It shows how well tuned 


’ Millar, Origin of Ranks (4th ed.) with Life by Craig, p. xxvi. 

* Fable of the Bees (ed. F. B. Kaye, Oxford 1924), vol. I; pp. Ixv-vi. 

* See ‘The Supposed Primitivism of Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality’ and 
‘Monboddo and Rousseau’ in Lovejoy, Essays in the History of Ideas. 
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Adam Smith’s mind was to this forward-looking element in Rous- 
seau’s thought. 

But whether it came from Mandeville, or from Kames (who 
promoted the Edinburgh lectures) or from some other source (e.g. 
Lafitau) the special significance of the idea of progress for Adam 
Smith lay in the fact that it provided just that organizing principle 
that critics all agree is lacking in Montesquieu. L’Esprit des Lois 
was published in the year in which Smith was beginning his lectures 
at Edinburgh. Surely it is not being wildly conjectural to suggest 
that Montesquieu’s sociological but static treatment of law on the 
one hand, the idea of the progress of society on the other, must have 
come together in Smith’s mind in a flash that suddenly illuminated 
his life’s task — that life’s work of which the Wealth of Nations is 
only a part. Like Montesquieu himself, Smith now had his ‘prin- 
ciples’ and could proceed. Millar, describing Smith’s lectures as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow to Dugald Stewart, said 
that in ‘that branch of morality that relates to justice’, “he followed 
the plan that seems to be suggested by Montesquieu; endeavouring 
to trace the gradual progress of jurisprudence . . . from the rudest to 
the most refined ages ...” Dugald Stewart was led by these words 
of Millar’s into thinking that Montesquieu himself used the progress 
of society as the organizing principle of his researches, that he 
‘attempted to account, from the changes in the condition of mankind 
which take place in the different stages of their progress, for the 
corresponding alteration which their institutions undergo’.' But 
this notoriously is what Montesquieu does not do. Dugald Steward 
is really reading back into L’Esprit des Lois the contribution of 
Montesquieu’s Scottish disciples, particularly Adam Smith — and 
what John Millar wrote when he was acknowledging his debt to his 
former teacher shows that he, at least, realized this. ‘I am happy to 
acknowledge the obligations I feel myself under to this illustrious 
philosopher, by having at an early period of life had the benefit of 
hearing his lectures on the History of Civil Society, and of enjoying 
his unreserved conversation on the same subject. The great Montes- 
quieu pointed out the road. He was the Lord Bacon in this branch 
of philosophy. Dr Smith is the Newton.” “The Bacon ... the 
Newton:’ it is a common formula in the eighteenth century, meaning 
different things in different contexts; Millar described Smith as the 
‘Newton’ of the history of civil society because, unlike Montesquieu, 
he had discovered, or systematically applied, the ‘law’ of progress. 

There is no doubt that ‘sociological evolutionism’ was of absorb- 
ing interest to Adam Smith. Dugald Stewart lays special emphasis on 

1 Account of Life and Writings of Adam Smith in Essays on Philosophical 


Subjects by the late Adam Smith (1795), pp. xxii, xliii. 
® Historical View of the English Government (1812) I, pp. 429-30n. 
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this aspect of Smith’s thought; in fact it was in discussing it that he 
coined the term ‘theoretical or conjectural history’ to describe this 
sort of inquiry, ‘which seems in a peculiar degree to have interested 
Mr Smith’s curiosity’. ‘Something very similar to it may be traced 
in all his different works’, Dugald Stewart wrote, ‘whether moral, 
political or literary, and in all these subjects he has exemplified it 
with the happiest success.’ It appears also that ‘the same turn of 
thinking was frequently in his social hours, applied to more familiar 
subjects; and the fanciful theories which without the least affectation 
of ingenuity, he was continually starting upon all the common topics 
of discourse, gave to his conversation a novelty and variety that were 
quite inexhaustible’. 

In the Wealth Of Nations, ‘the savage nations of hunters and 
fishers’ are met on the first page of the Introduction and Plan of the 
work. All readers of the book know how frequently Smith refers to 
the different stages of society, to ‘nations of hunters’, ‘shepherd 
nations’, Tartars, the ‘rude ages of society’ and so forth, and makes 
a point of contrasting civilization and savagery as often as he can, 
not merely because the contrast gives him pleasure, but in order to 
drive his point home ‘scientifically’. 

Sir James Mackintosh wrote: ‘Some of the most beautiful chapters 
of the Wealth of Nations are not so properly parts of an elementary 
treatise on political economy, as they are contributions towards that 
science which will one day unfold the general laws of the progress of 
the human race from rudeness to civilization.”* The alliance between 
political economy and the history of society inaugurated by Adam 
Smith was upheld by McCulloch, who pointed out in his Introduc- 
tory Discourse to the 1828 edition of the Wealth of Nations that in 
order to arrive at a true knowledge of the laws regulating the pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption of wealth, the economist must 
‘draw his materials from a very wide surface. He should study man 
in every different situation — he should have recourse to the history 
of society, arts, commerce and civilization ...’ (op. cit., p. 9). It is 
an aspect of Scottish political economy that is mocked by Peacock in 
Crotchet Castle (1831). 


Mr MacQuedy: Nothing is so easy as to lay down the outlines 
of perfect society. There wants nothing but money to set it 
going. I will explain myself clearly and fully by reading a 
paper (producing a large scroll). ‘In the infancy of society —’ 

Rev. Dr Folliott: Pray, Mr MacQuedy, how is it that all gentle- 
men of your nation begin everything they write with the 
‘infancy of society?’ 

1 Essays on Philosophical Subjects, etc., pp. xl-v. One is reminded of Cowper’s 


description of the evolution of the sofa in The Task. 
® Memoirs of the Life of . .. Sir James Mackintosh (1835), I., p. 73. 
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Mr MacQuedy: Eh, Sir, it is the simplest way to begin at the 
beginning. ‘In the infancy of society, when government was 
invented to save a percentage, say two and a half per cent —’ 


The idea of the progress of society can be described as the historical 
frame of reference of the Wealth of Nations — a fact that seems to 
have been ignored in the long debate as to how far Smith’s method is 
really deductive or empirical. This is especially clear not only in 
Book III (the natural progress of opulence), which as W. R. Scott has 
shown, is the oldest part of the Wealth of Nations, traceable back to 
the Edinburgh lectures, but also in Book V (revenue), in which Smith 
shows how the expense of defence, justice, public works and institu- 
tions, education etc. varies in the different stages of society. Haldane 
was wrong in thinking that these discussions are not specially 
characteristic of their author.?. The progress of society may also be 
said to be the historical framework of the Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
in so far as moral judgments are shown to have a social origin,* and 
to be relative to the state of society, so that, for instance, there will be 
different degrees of self-command in different degrees of civilization 
(Theory of Moral Sentiments, 6th edition, vol. II, pp. 30-31, 40-41). 

But just as the Wealth of Nations is manifesto as well as treatise, so 
also is progress not only the organizing principle of the social 
phenomena arrayed in it, but a powerful engine of liberal propaganda 
as well. This facet of the idea of the progress of society was with 
Smith from the beginning. In the Edinburgh lectures he used history 
to show how the general effect of state direction of commerce had 
been to slow down the rate of economic progress (W. R. Scott, 
op. cit., p. 114). And the core of the lost MS. of 1755, at least of the 
fragment of it quoted by Dugald Stewart, is this: ‘Little else is 
required to carry a state to the highest degree of affluence from the 
lowest barbarism but peace, easy taxes and a tolerable administration 
of justice; all the rest being brought about by the natural course of 
things. All governments which thwart this natural course, which 
force things into another channel, or which endeavour to arrest the 
progress of society at a particular point, are unnatural, and, to sup- 
port themselves, are obliged to be oppressive and tryannical .. .”* 
With a different emphasis, on civil and religious, not economic, 
liberty, the same weapon was used by Priestley in his Essay on the 


1 See, for instance, H. J. Bittermann, ‘Adam Smith’s Empiricism and the Law 
of Nature’, in Journal of Political Economy, vol. XLVIII (1940). By ‘New- 
tonian’ B. simply means empirical, starting from ‘fact’. 

* Life of Adam Smith (1887), p. 134. 

* See G. R. Morrow, ‘The significance of the doctrine of sympathy in Hume 
and Adam Smith’, in Philosophical Review, vol. XXXII (1923). 

* Rae, Life of Adam Smith, pp. 62-3. 
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First Principles of Government (1768), Part III of which deals with 
the ‘Progress of Civil Societies to a State of greater Perfection, show- 
ing that it is retarded by Encroachments on Civil and Religious 
Liberty’. 

But it is important to distinguish Priestley’s idea of progress from 
that of Adam Smith. It belongs to a different family-tree, that of 
Hartley, Godwin and Condorcet. This is the conception of indefinite 
progress, closely linked to association psychology, that Halévy traces 
in his history of Philosophic Radicalism. (Halévy ignores the other 
idea of progress that descends from Adam Smith and his circle 
through John Millar to James Mill.) Priestley wrote and lectured on 
history, but just because he believed passionately in progress, he 
seems to be more anxious to convince the reader of its truth, to 
convert him to a belief in it, than to use it ‘scientifically’ as a principle 
of historical investigation. As Leslie Stephen says: 


His sanguine temperament and his scientific abilities predis- 
posed him to accept that unqualified belief in progress which 
was to be the religion of the coming generation .. . Belief in a 
coming millenium is natural to a party still in the proselytizing 
stage. A careful study of the past history of the race is necessary 
to substitute a well-grounded belief in progress for a crude 
optimism, which is rather the reflection of the hopes of reformers 
than the expression of a reasoned conviction ... and the 
sanguine anticipations of men like Priestley implied but an 
indistinct apprehension of that belief in progress which corre- 
sponds to a scientific theory of evolution. The doctrine was not 
worked into the substance of his creed... .”! 


Leslie Stephen is here applying a favourite nineteenth-century touch- 
stone— ‘a scientifictheory of evolution ’— but hemight havecontrasted 
Priestley’s idea of progress more effectively with the ‘sociological 
evolutionism’ of Adam Smith and Adam Ferguson. The point is 
that Priestley was far more militant, politically, than Smith or 
Ferguson, he was constantly in the arena and his use of progress 
accordingly was more propagandist than scientific. Adam Smith 
could never have written, like Priestley, that ‘whatever was the 
beginning of this world, the end will be glorious and paradisaical, 
beyond what our imaginations can now conceive (Essay, p. 8). 
With Smith, the idea of progress was not a matter of temperament, 
of hope or faith, certainly not a banner to be waved. He never sur- 
rendered himself wholeheartedly to it, as later idolaters were to do. 
He did not derive it from the law of the association of ideas — he was 
never that sort of ‘moral Newtonian’ —and his disbelief in perfectibil- 
ity is the corollary of his rejection of the tabula rasa pyschology. His 
1 History of English Thought in 18th Century, Ul, pp. 256-7. 
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optimism had very definite limits. It is an essential part of his view 
of human nature that men are ‘absurdly’ confident. (‘The over- 
weening conceit which the greater part of men have of their own 
abilities is an ancient evil remarked by the philosophers and moralists 
of all ages. Their absurd presumption in their own good fortune has 
been less taken notice of. It is, however, if possible, still more 
universal’ — Wealth of Nations, Everyman Edition, I, pp. 95-6.) As 
also in Hume, there are traces of the old Polybian and Machiavellian 
cycles. Thus he can talk of ‘that fatal dissolution that awaits every 
state and constitution whatever;”! in the Wealth of Nations, he can 
write: ‘It is now more than two hundred years since the beginning of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a period as long as the course of human 
prosperity usually endures’ (op. cit., I, p. 372). He does not fail to 
emphasize the very grave disadvantages that the progress of society 
brings with it; the selfish narrowness of the ‘commercial spirit’, the 
extinction of martial ardour and the nobler virtues (he could write of 
‘the ennobling hardships and hazards of war’ — Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, I, p. 329), the deadening of intelligence due to the increas- 
ing division of labour, the neglect of education and consequent mis- 
use of leisure, and so on. The indictment is long and serious. Smith’s 
pupil, Millar, thought that ‘there are certain limits beyond which it is 
impossible to push the real improvements arising from wealth and 
opulence,’ and in his lectures he examined ‘at some length’ (so Craig 
reports) ‘the question whether the progress of civilization can be 
continued without end, or whether it is subjected to certain limita- 
tions, from the nature of human affairs’. Like Smith, he was ‘struck 
with the sordid love of gain’ etc. which endangered liberty in a com- 
mercial state of society. The people of Scotland, Millar thought, 
were more intelligent than ‘the mechanical drudges in the southern 
part of the island’ because more backward in commerce and manu- 
factures, the division of labour consequently being less advanced. 
Scottish thinkers like Kames and Millar, taught, as against Malthus, 
that luxury theatened continued progress by reducing population.’ 

With all this, the idea of progress of the school of Adam Smith has 
about it a cautious soberness lacking in Priestley and Godwin. 
Perhaps this was one of the characteristics which made it possible for 
Acton to think of Adam Smith as embodying the ‘classic philosophy 
of history’ of England.* For Godwin and his disciples, progress is 


1 Lectures on Justice, etc. (ed. Cannan), p. 32. 

* Craig’s Life, pp. xlvii-ix. Origin of Ranks (3rd ed.), pp. 123-4. Historical 
View, Ill, pp. 91-2, IV, pp. 152, 232-3. 

3G. E. Fasnacht, Acton’s Political Philosophy, p. 190 and Appendix VIII. 
Acton did not actually call the Wealth of Nations the ‘classic English philosophy 
of history’. He said: ‘... France has not produced a classic philosophy of 
history, and is still waiting for its Adam Smith or Jacob Grimm’ (History of 
Freedom, etc., p. 591). 
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first and foremost a belief in the future, Utopian and fanciful; as read 
back into the past by Condorcet it assumes the character of a miracle 
— a perpetual miracle, as Comte called it, an effect without a cause. 
With Condorcet, zeal and faith in man’s ability to mould his future, 
springing from the tabula rasa psychology, cast a glamour (as the 
Scotch say) over his historical insight, and Turgot’s conception of 
progress as taking place without men directly willing it was jettisoned 
by his more ardent pupil, who is thus unable to explain how it is that 
progress comes about, seeing that, as he thinks, history hitherto has 
been the work of the powers of darkness, of kings and priests. The 
comparison between Turgot’s pupil and Adam Smith’s pupil is 
instructive; John Millar, though a militant Whig, was as much of a 
social scientist as a reformer, equally concerned to explain as to 
change the world, and like Adam Smith he distrusted perfectibility.’ 
Progress for the school of Adam Smith was a ‘law’ of history and not 
an article in a new religion. Adam Smith and his friends did not 
believe in men’s power to bring about the Millenium, and were there- 
fore the better able to depict the progress of civilization as a process 
over which man has no control. This is why their conception of 
progress did not jilt history, but on the contrary rested on the deepest 
insight into historical process that the rationalist eighteenth century 
ever attained. For thinkers who accept the progress of civilization as 
an undoubted fact, and at the same time reject neither the idea of 
human nature as essentially nonperfectible, selfish and shortsighted, 
nor the belief that history is made by Man alone, are faced with an 
effect, a magnificent result, which is out of all proportion to its cause, 
an end infinitely greater than the means, and one that cannot have 
been directly brought about by the conscious but meagre efforts of 
isolated individuals. It is not surprising to find, therefore, in the 
work of the Scottish social scientists of the eighteenth century, the 
‘law of the heterogeneity of ends’ (das Gesetz der Heterogonie der 
Zwecke), which stands over against that ‘pragmatic history’,’ that 
tendency to explain events in terms of conscious action by individuals, 
that is often regarded as a dominant characteristic of the historical 
thought of the age. But at a time when the pure Rationalism of the 
Cartesians was being assailed at so many points and so victoriously, 
one might expect an insight into historical process like the law of the 
heterogeneity of ends to flourish; Adam Smith, one need hardly add, 
was the life-long friend of Hume. The rationalist, pragmatic 
historians of Voltaire’s school did not by any means fill the whole 


1 Edinburgh Review, Ill, p. 158 (Jeffrey). 

® ‘Personalistisch gerichtet war iberhaupt schon der Pragmatismus der dama- 
ligen Geschichtschreibung mit seiner Neigung, alle wichtigen Hergange im Staats- 
leben aus Bewussten Motiven und Zwecken der Handelnden abzuleiten’— 
Meinecke, Historismus, I, pp. 118-19. 
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stage; they made more noise in the world because they were in the 
van of the militant Aufkldrung. 

And here a characteristic feature of eighteenth-century thought 
should be referred to: it has to be interpreted in terms of a double 
truth, exoteric and esoteric; there is one truth for propaganda and 
another for science. Observers like Taine and Morley, surveying the 
thought of the eighteenth century from the observation point of the 
French Revolution, and primarily interested in the political scene, 
naturally concentrated their attention on the militant aspect of the 
writings of the Philosophes. For such critics, the Encyclopédie is 
mainly significant as the battering-ram of the Enlightenment, an 
engine of propaganda. For M. René Hubert, on the other hand, it is 
worth detailed examination as a great enterprise of sociology (Les 
Sciences Sociales dans I’Encyclopédie, 1923). Similarly a German 
scholar was able to demonstrate, at a time when das Adam Smith 
Problem (the relation of the sympathy in the Theory of Moral 
Sentiments to the selfishness in the Wealth of Nations) was exercising 
the intellect of Germany, that Adam Smith only appeared to put 
individual interests before those of society, ‘weil seine Polemik gegen 
Kirche und Staat das Individuum in den Vordergrund zu stellen 
schien ...’, that really ‘Smith ist nicht Individualist: seine gedanken 
gehen in Wahrheit aus von der Gesamtheit’. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing example of the Double Truth in eighteenth-century thought is 
provided by Fontenelle, with his two explanations of the origin of 
myths and fables. In one place, a /a guerre comme 4 la guerre, they 
are said to be the invention of designing priests. The History of 
Oracles, says Carré, ‘est mére de toute la polémique du XVIII° siécle 
contre les prétres dont les fourberies ont dupé |"humanité’. On the 
other hand, in the Origin of Fables, myths and religions are interpreted 
as the spontaneous expression of the human mind in its infancy; in 
this work we meet, not the propagandist of enlightenment, but one of 
the first students of comparative religion.? Voltaire himself is torn 
between the claims of scholarship and the call to battle. In the Essai 
sur les Meurs he can acknowledge the civilizing réle of the monaster- 
ies in the Middle Ages on one page while denouncing monks as the 
enemies of society on another. 

But in the idea of progress of Adam Smith and John Millar, the 
science and the propaganda are welded together — the progress of 
society is both science and propaganda. Just as Gibbon’s philosophic 
calm and elegant scholarship were more deadly to Christianity than 
anything in the whole battle array of the philosophes in France, so in 
the deep political slumber that prevailed in Scotland before the 


1H. Huth, Soziale und individualistische Auffassung im 18. Jahrhundert (1907), 
p. 154. 
* J. R. Carré, La Philosophie de Fontenelle, pp. 138-9. 
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French Revolution, there was constructed a far more powerful 
liberal weapon than anything hurled against the old order by the 
school of Voltaire. It is most revealing to find Jeffrey writing of 
Millar that ‘he passes from the general speculations of philosophy to 
the peculiar doctrines of his party, without altering his manner, or 
seeming to expect a different reception . . . the only disadvantage of 
the practice is that it is apt to seduce the unwary into the adoption of 
contested doctrines, which are thus involved and connected with 
unquestionable truths’... Handed down from John Millar to James 
Mill, in whom the idea of progress is also both science and prop- 
aganda,” the ‘science of history’ became one of the most powerful 
liberal engines of the nineteenth century. Both Smith and Millar 
discussed political obligation in relation to the progress to society, and 
derived the ‘rights of government’ from two principles: authority, in 
early ages; utility, with the progress of civilization; the latter prin- 
ciple Millar taught, is destined to take precedence of the other as men 
advance in the powers of reasoning and philosophy. That utility is 
the progressive principle is ‘scientifically’ demonstrated.* 

This integration of ‘scientific’ history and propaganda is seen in 
the fact that Adam Smith’s deepest insight into historical happening 
serves as his strongest and best-known argument for /aissez-faire. 
‘Die Achse seines ethischen wie seines praktischen Systems ist die 
Hervorkehrung der unbewussten Entwicklung, des gesetzes der 
Heterogenie der Zwecke’ (Huth, op. cit., p. 158). For Adam Smith, as 
for Turgot, the progress of civilization is not the result of conscious 
planning; men pursuing their own selfish interests are led by an 
invisible hand to promote an end which was no part of their intention. 
Interpreters of Adam Smith often allow themselves to be dazzled by 
the ‘invisible hand’ into placing exclusiveemphasis on his ‘theological 
optimism’, which is far more obvious in the Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments than in the Wealth of Nations, and which, indeed, in the latter is 
conspicuously absent. One critic has observed that the virtual with- 
drawal of God from the scene in the later book leaves Smith free to 
note certain imperfections in the natural order without casting re- 
flections upon the workmanship of its Author—the opposing 
interests of manufacturers and landlords, the disadvantages of the 
division of labour already noticed, and so forth. How often does the 
‘invisible hand’ occur in the whole course of the Wealth of Nations? 
Is it once or twice? The significance of the natural order in Adam 
Smith, his debt to Hutcheson and Grotius, has by some critics been 


' Edinburgh Review, Ill, p. 159. 

* See ‘James Mill and India’, Cambridge Journal, October 1951. 

* Adam Smith, Lectures on Justice, etc., p.9. Craig’s Life, pp. xlix-l. Edinburgh 
Review, Ill, pp. 176-7. 

4 J. Viner in Adam Smith 1776-1826 (J. M. Clark et al). 
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magnified at the expense of the anti-rationalistic insight into historical 
happening that Smith shares with Hume, Adam Ferguson and others. 
The ‘invisible hand,’ the optimistic deism, is not the only significant 
ingredient in the famous quotation: it expresses also the law of the 
heterogeneity of ends, a facet of that anti-rationalistic mode of 
thinking that was so marked in eighteenth-century Scotland. Some 
random examples may make an ugly phrase more concrete. Hume, 
for instance, showed how the English owe the ‘whole freedom of 
their constitution’ to the Puritans, ‘whose principles appear so 
frivolous and habits so ridiculous’, and how the Independents from 
the extremity of fanatical zeal ‘were led into the milder principles of 
toleration . . . it is remarkable that so reasonable a doctrine owed its 
origin, not to reasoning, but to the height of extravagance and 
fanaticism’.1 Adam Ferguson’s remarks on the origin of political 
institutions are well known to historians of political thought. 


‘Mankind in following the present sense of their minds’, he 
wrote, “in striving to remove inconveniences, or to gain apparent 
and contiguous advantages, arrive at ends which even their 
imaginations could not anticipate; and pass on, like other 
animals, in the tract of their nature, without perceiving its end. 
He who first said ‘‘I will appropriate this field; I will leave it to 
my heirs’’, did not perceive that he was laying the foundation of 
civil laws and political establishments . . . Every step and every 
movement of the multitude, even in what are termed enlightened 
ages, are made with equal blindness to the future; and nations 
stumble upon establishments which are indeed the result of 
human action, but not the execution of human design. If 
Cromwell said that a man never mounts higher than when he 
knows not whither he is going; [this remark of Cromwell’s is 
quoted also by Hume and Turgot] it may with more reason be 
affirmed by communities, that they admit of the greatest revolu- 
tions where no change is intended, and that the most refined 
politicians do not always know whither they are leading the 
state by their projects.” ‘The establishments of men, like those 
of every animal, are suggested by nature, and are the result of 
instinct, directed by the variety of situations in which mankind 
are placed.’ “We are therefore to receive with caution the 
traditionary histories of ancient legislators and founders of 
states ... What were probably the consequences of an early 
situation is, in every instance, considered as an effect of design. 
An author and a work, like cause and effect, are perpetually 
coupled together .. .” And so forth (1767).? 

1 History of England (1809), V1, pp. 46-7; VII, p. 559. 
* An Essay on the History of Civil Society (6th ed.), pp. 204-6, 304. 
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Gilbert Stuart wrote: 


Historians, judging of rude times by the standard of a culti- 
vated age, have frequently concluded that the establishments 
which arise in society are the result of intention and design. 
They seek for legislators before legislators could exist; and while 
the greatest ignorance and experience have prevailed, they fancy, 
that the most difficult of the sciences had approached to per- 
fection . . . (1768).? 


The law of the heterogeneity of ends is not, of course, an exclusive 
property of Scottish thinkers. It is seen in Mandeville and there are 
many examples in Priestley’s Lectures on History. For instance, 
Priestley shows how ‘The constant wars of the feudal princes laid a 
foundation for the civil liberty we now enjoy, by obliging those 
princes to grant the people great privileges in return for the supplies 
necessary for carrying on their wars.”* The emphasis in Priestley is 
always on Providence; it is one of the chief advantages of the study of 
history, as he sees it, that it ‘strengthens the sentiment of virtue by 
the variety of views in which it exhibits the conduct of Divine Provid- 
ence and points out the Hand of God in the affairs of men’, and, like 
Burke but unlike Smith and Millar, he stresses this again and 
again. And the moral he draws, is that it is the intention of divine 
providence, that mankind should be as far as possible, self-taught, 
and that, ‘by the unnatural system of rigid unalterable establish- 
ments, we put it out of our power to instruct ourselves . . . and there- 
by, as far as is in our power, we counteract the kind intentions of the 
deity in the constitution of the world, and in providing for a state of 
constant, though slow improvement in everything’. In France, 
Turgot has been mentioned already (the tumultuous passions of 
barbarism ‘sont devenues un principe d’action et par conséquent de 
progrés’, the errors of astrology led to the truths of chemistry, etc.) 
and Condillac wrote: ‘toute l’histoire vous convaincra qu’en général 
les hommes n’imaginent de faire une chose que lorsqu’ils en ont déja 
vu des exemples, et que par conséquent, il faut, pour qu’on projette 
de la faire qu’elle ait déja été faite sans avoir été projetté’.* 

Readers of the Wealth of Nations will call to mind many examples 
of Smith’s use of the law of heterogeneity of ends; for instance, his 
account of the break-up of the power of the medieval barons. It is 
important to notice that for him the authority of the nobles was not 
founded on feudal law but resulted from the condition of society 
before the introduction of feudal law. 


1 An Historical Dissertation concerning the Antiquity of the English Constitution 
(1768), pp. 222-3. 

* Lectures on History (1788), p. 546. 

* op. cit., p. 25. * Essay, pp. 139-42. 5 Huth, op. cit., pp. 62-3. 
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The introduction of the feudal law, so far from extending, may 
be regarded as an attempt to moderate the authority of the great 
allodial lords . . . But what all the violence of the feudal institu- 
tions could never have effected, the silent and insensible opera- 
tion of foreign commerce and manufactures gradually brought 
about. 


As soon as the nobles could find a method of consuming the whole 
value of their rents themselves 


they had no disposition to share them with any other persons. 
For a pair of diamond buckles perhaps, or for something as 
frivolous and useless, they exchanged the maintenance, or what 
is the same thing, the price of the maintenance of a thousand 
men for a year, and with it the whole weight and authority 
which it could give them. The buckles, however, were to be all 
their own. . . and thus for the gratification of the most childish, 
the meanest, and the most sordid of all vanities, they gradually 
bartered their whole power and authority... A revolution of the 
greatest importance to the public happiness was in this manner 
brought about by two different orders of people (the nobility 
and the merchants), who had not the least intention to serve the 
public. To gratify the most childish vanity was the sole motive 
of the great proprietors. The merchants and artificers, much less 
ridiculous, acted merely from a view to their own interest and in 
pursuit of their own pedlar principle of turning a penny where- 
ever a penny was to be got. Neither of them had either know- 
ledge or foresight of the great revolution which the folly of the 
one, and the industry of the other, was gradually bringing about. 
(Wealth of Nations, 1, pp. 366-7, 369-70.) 


The power of the medieval church, ‘the most formidable combina- 
tion that ever was formed . . . against the liberty, reason and happi- 
ness of mankind’, was sapped in a similar way. Had it 


been attacked by no other enemies but the feeble efforts of 
human reason, it must have endured for ever. But that immense 
and well-built fabric, which all the wisdom and virtue of man 
could never have shaken, much less have overturned, was by the 
natural course of things, first weakened, and afterwards in part 
destroyed. ... 


The mechanism of the process is the same as in the destruction of the 
nobility. (Wealth of Nations, II, pp. 283-5.) Of the Navigation Act 
(‘perhaps the wisest of all the commercial regulations of England’) he 
says: 


it is not impossible... that some of the regulations of this 
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famous act may have proceeded from national animosity. They 
are as wise, however, as if they had all been dictated by the most 
deliberate wisdom. National animosity at that particular time 
aimed at the very same object which the most deliberate wisdom 
would have recommended.... (op. cit. I, p. 408.) 


He is at pains to show how often 


it was not the wisdom and policy, but the disorder and injustice 
of the European governments which peopled and cultivated 
America, 


and how 


the invention of fire-arms, an invention which at first sight 
appears to be so pernicious, is certainly favourable both to the 
permanency and to the extension of civilization. (op. cit. II, 
86, 198.) 


Again 


The present admirable constitution of the courts of justice in 
England was, perhaps, originally in a great measure formed by 
[the] emulation which anciently took place between their 
respective judges. (op. cit., II, p. 208.) 


In his account of the origin of political authority he is less utilitarian 
then Hume and closer to Ferguson. Inequality of fortune 


introduces some degree of that civil government which is 
indispensably necessary for its own preservation: and it seems to 
do this naturally, and even independent of the consideration of 
that necessity. (op. cit., II, p. 203.) 


Finally, the all-important separation of the judicial from the execu- 
tive power 


seems originally to have arisen from the increasing business of 
the society, in consequence of its increasing improvement. 
(op. cit., II, p. 210.) 


John Millar made this last point more forcibly. 


A distinguished political author has pointed out the separation 
of the judicial power from the king’s prerogative [he wrote] 
as one of the great sources of the liberty enjoyed by the subjects 
of Britain. To those who speculate upon the conduct of human 
affairs, it is amusing to discover, that this important regulation 
was neither introduced from any foresight of its beneficial 
consequences, nor extorted from the monarch by any party... 
jealous of his power; but was merely the suggestion of indolence; 
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and was adopted by the king, in common with other feudal 
superiors, to relieve them from a degree of labour and attention 
which they did not chuse to bestow. It was, in reality, a con- 
sequence of the general progress of society [and increasing 
division of labour.]! 


This is presumably directed against Delolme and what is sometimes 
called, too exclusively, the ‘school of Montesquieu’, the mechanical 
constitutionalists (the Scottish thinkers could equally claim to repre- 
sent the ‘school of Montesquieu’), and it shows that historical 
‘science’ as well as historical indifference (e.g. Bentham) could be 
irreverent towards existing institutions and cherished beliefs. 













3 
The locus classicus of the law of the heterogeneity of ends is in the 
Conclusion of the Scienza Nuova Seconda, paragraph 1108: 


Perché pur gli uomini hanno essi fatto questo mondo di 
nazioni...ma egli € questo mondo, senza dubbio, uscito da 
una mente spesso diversa ed alle volte tutta contraria e sempre 
superiore ad essi fini particolari ch’essi uomini si avevan 
proposti; quali fini ristretti, fatti mezzi per servire a fini pid 
ampi, gli ha sempre adoperati per conservare l’umana genera- 
zione in questa terra. ... 


It has been suggested that the ideas of Adam Ferguson quoted above, 
and other seemingly Vichian ideas in English and Scottish eighteenth- 
century literature, may represent the direct influence of Vico.* 
It is an interesting suggestion, but the attempt to demonstrate it 
would probably be a rather barren task; the eighteenth century was 
full of ‘Vichian’ thoughts that do not necessarily stem from Vico; 
and in the writings of Kames, Adam Ferguson, Adam Smith and 
Gilbert Stuart much that is ‘Vichian’ is clearly and confessedly 
derived from Montesquieu. John Gillies, however, the Scottish 
historian who shares with Mitford the honour of founding Greek 
History (with capital letters),* and who, long before Grote, seems 
to have understood the true nature of the Sophists,* more than once 
refers to the ‘extraordinary work of Veco [sic] Neapolitano entitled 
**Principi’* .. .° 

1 Historical View, 1, pp. 339-40. 

2 Fisch and Bergin, Vico’s Autobiography, p. 83. 

’ A. Momigliano, Grote and the Study of Greek History: an inaugural lecture 
(1952), pp. 4-6. 

4 See The Orations of Lysias and Isocrates, etc. (1778) for a long note on the 
Sophists (pp. 14-17). “Their character was by no means contemptible’; Plato 
was not sufficiently disinterested to be taken as a trustworthy witness, etc. 

5 History of Ancient Greece (1786) I, p. 42n. Cf. History of the World from the 
Reign of Alexander to that of Augustus (1807) 1, pp. 652-3n. Are these the earliest 
references to Vico in English literature? 
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In itself this reference to the Scienza Nuova is a mere literary 
curiosity, but what is particularly interesting is to find Gillies aiming 
a shaft at Vico with pointed reference to the ‘scientific’ history of the 
school of Smith and Millar. In order to make Gillies’s remarks stand 
out more clearly it is worth noting at this juncture that when Dugald 
Stewart was discussing the leading ideas of the Wealth of Nations, 
he gave first place to this one; ‘that what we call the Political Order 
is much less the effect of human contrivance than is commonly 
imagined ’.' Gillies was a great admirer of Frederick II of Prussia — 
too warm a panegyrist for Professor Smyth of Cambridge* — and in 
an elaborate comparison between his hero and Philip of Macedon he 
remarked that ‘the transaction’s of his [Frederick’s] whole life 
arraign the extravagance of that economical system invented by the 
false subtlety of Italy, that the state machine is capable of playing 
regularly and producing the most salutary effects without being 
directed by the skilful hand of the political artist’. A footnote to 
‘false subtlety of Italy’ refers to ‘Vico [sic, this time] Neapolitano 
Scienza Nuova and Count Verri Oeconomica politica’. From the 
contemplation of the reign of Frederick II, Gillies returned ‘with new 
satisfaction and increased confidence to the statesmen and generals 
of ancient times, whose history as related by Greek and Roman 
writers, can no longer be deemed an amplification altogether beyond 
nature, since the example of Frederick will serve to convince modern 
incredulity of the wonderful revolution that may be produced by the 
exertions of one man, in the republic which he guides, or the kingdom 
which he governs’.* Gillies did not like those ‘respectable modern 
writers who talk of the rudeness and barbarism of the ancient 
Romans’.® 

These remarks seem to be directed at the de-rationalization by 
Ferguson, Smith and their followers, of the work of Lycurgus and 
other great legislators. Among Adam Smith’s many projects was a 
history of the Greek and Roman republics which, according to 
Millar, who followed Smith’s methods in his lectures on Athens, 
Sparta and Rome, would have displayed ‘their several systems of 
policy in a light much less artificial than that in which they have 
hitherto appeared’.* There is something of the social scientist in 
Gillies too, for instance in his account of the foundation of the 
Olympic games’ — one must expect the colours to run in the history 
of ideas — but on the whole he belonged to the eighteenth-century 
moralists, pragmatists and disciples of Machiavelli, like Boling- 


1 D. Stewart: Collected Works, Ul, p. 333. 

* Lectures on Modern History (1840), II, p. 296. 

® A View of the Reign of Frederick II, etc. (1789), p. 30. 

* op. cit., pp. 502-3. ® History of the World, etc., 1, p. 683n. 


® Craig’s Life, pp. lii-iii. ” History of Greece, 1, pp. 87-8. 
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broke, John (‘Estimate’) Brown, James Burgh. (This Machiavel- 
lian pragmatism is found also in Adam Ferguson, when his moralism 
gets the better of his social science.) For Gillies, Machiavelli is ‘that 
sagacious statesman’, and like John Brown, he believes that Montes- 
quieu has often ‘copied’ Machiavelli ‘without once acknowledging 
his obligation’. He sees Lycurgus, therefore, as inspired by the 
treasures of Homer’s political and moral knowledge ‘to reform the 
abuses of a degenerate, indeed, but not totally corrupted nation’, 
and his aim: ‘to arrest the progress of what is called the refinement, 
but what also seemed to the manly discernment of the legislator, the 
corruption of human society’. He also talks of the necessity of 
bringing back the government of Athens, corrupted after the 
Peloponnesian War, ‘to first principles’.* Moreover the ‘science of 
history’ was a liberal engine, and Gillies was staunchly conservative. 
His share in the debate on the French Revolution was a translation 
of Aristotle’s politics with introduction and notes, which he hurled 
at the school of Locke, whom he calls ‘the great modern antagonist 
of Aristotle’. If Locke had understood his Aristotle he would not 
have produced a theory of government totally impossible in practice 
and admirably fitted to produce revolutions — for Aristotle under- 
stood what Locke did not, that government and society are 
absolutely inseparable and equally natural. ‘It is time that men 
should return from the school of Locke to that of Aristotle.’ 


4 

It is true that Adam Smith’s Whiggism has been impugned. It 
can hardly be called militant. Halévy says that, to use his friend 
Hume’s expression, he must have been the most sceptical of the 
Whigs.‘ Surely the point is that the Whiggism of both was sceptical 
because ‘scientific’, based on a ‘scientific’ study of history. It is not 
surprising that Smith preferred Logan’s lectures on the philosophy 
of history to his play Runnamede, banned in London by the Lord 
Chamberlain (1782). Logan’s barons talked in a thoroughly 
unhistorical way of liberty and the rights of man; Smith’s attitude to 
Magna Carta can be deduced from what Millar has to say about it. 
(See p. 667 below.) That Hume’s History caused an outcry 
against “Tory misrepresentations’ was due to the fact that he was 
working on a more restricted area than Smith — his bulldozer made 
more noise and appeared to do more damage to Whig property 
on the village green of the English sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies than Smith’s on the prairie of universal history. Millar was 


1 op. cit. I, pp. 630, 457n. See Brown’s Estimate, Il (1758), pp. 181-4, for a 
long comparison between Machiavelli and Montesquieu. 

* Greece, I, pp. 91-2. * Oration’s of Lysias, etc., p. 475. 

* Growth of Philosophic Radicalism, p. 141. 5 Rae, op. cit., p. 397. 
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an ardent Whig, but although he made a point of correcting Hume’s 
Stuart bias, he recognized that this was the result of his ‘philosophi- 
cal’ approach. Hume’s ‘favourite object’, Millar wrote, ‘seems to 
have been to pull down the prevailing doctrines of the Whigs, and to 
represent the peculiar opinions of the two great parties into which the 
nation is divided, as equally erroneous, and equally founded upon a 
narrow and partial examination of human society. This has given 
rise to a strong bias in favour of the house of Stuart... .” 

Adam Smith, Halévy points out, did not keep up the old Whig 
habit of denouncing standing armies. ‘As if to defy the prejudices 
dear to the party to which he was held to belong Adam Smith praised 
the professional armies...’ It was far more than party prejudice 
that Smith was defying; the militia question was one of the few 
burning political issues in Scotland before the French Revolution, 
and he was flying in the face of injured Scottish pride and the strong 
feelings of Ferguson and Kames. But the need for professional 
armies was a deduction from the law of the progress of society. 
‘However much standing armies may be exclaimed against, in a 
certain period of society they must be introduced’, he told his stu- 
dents at Glasgow.? Just because he was a political quietist, he could 
draw the ‘scientific’ conclusion unflinchingly. 

‘Above all,’ Halévy concludes, ‘Adam Smith was a sceptic in 
political affairs’ — he did not believe in a science of politics. This, 
too, follows from the ‘science of history’ and the two laws of progress 
and of the heterogeneity of ends: progress comes about in spite of the 
action of governments. The science of history showed that a science 
of politics was redundant. Priestley, on the other hand, believed in a 
‘science of government’, and recommended the study of history to 
this end (Lectures on History, pp. 12-15), but he did not envisage a 
‘science of history’ as conceived by Adam Smith and Millar. He 
regarded government as the ‘great instrument’ of progress (Essay, 
p. 8). 

The ‘scientific’ nature of the Whiggism of Smith and Millar is 
thrown into relief when it is contrasted with other historical attitudes, 
especially liberal ones, in England in the later eighteenth century. 
In relation to the appeal to history by the political reformers of the 
70s and 80s, for instance, it may almost be said to stand as Marxian 
to pre-Marxian socialism, so crude, utopian and mentally parochial 
is the one, so wide in the sweep of its historical survey, and so self- 
consciously ‘scientific’ is the other. The political primitivism, look- 
ing back to the Golden Age of the Saxon Constitution, that super- 
seded or supplemented the contract theory which Hume, Smith, 
Ferguson and Millar rejected, rested on the most eminent and 
respectable authorities. ‘We shall see’, the good and dusty Lyttleton 

1 Historical View, Ul, pp. 313-14. 2 Lectures (ed. Cannan), p. 263. 
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tells his readers in the Preface to his History of Henry I, ‘that our 
claim of rights is supported on very ancient foundations, and... 
even the rudest form of our government has always been animated 
by the spirit of freedom.’ Blackstone interpreted English constitu- 
tional history in terms of ‘a gradual restoration of that ancient 
constitution whereof our Saxon forefathers had been unjustly de- 
prived, partly by the policy, and partly by the force, of the Norman’ 
(Commentaries, 4th ed., IV, p. 413), though he is not a consistent 
primitivist, for he does not advocate a return to the simplicity of the 
Saxon laws which had been obscured by Norman legal refiners, 
‘these scholastic reformers’; he borrows an argument from the 
‘scientific’ historians to show that the variety and complication of 
English law is due to the progress of society. (op. cit., IV, pp. 
410-11, III, pp. 325, 327.) 

The men of the Yorkshire movement of 1780, as Professor Butter- 
field has shown, ‘made great play with the appeal to history’, the 
claim to be restoring the original principles of the constitution, 
believing with Cartwright and others, that the Anglo-Saxon con- 
stitution had been a pure democracy.’ Professor Butterfield sees in 
all this some of the dangers of self-taught history; and this may have 
been so, but it was excellent propaganda, and some of the ‘historians’ 
of the movement may have remembered that Delolme had written 
that such ‘opinions have been particularly insisted upon in times of 
popular opposition; and indeed there was a far greater probability 
of success, in raising among the People the notions familiar to them 
of legal claims and precedents, than in arguing with them, from the 
no less rational, but less determinate, and somewhat dangerous 
doctrines, concerning the original rights of Mankind...” The 
Friends of the People, too, taught that universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments dated from the time of Alfred and that the 
original purity of the constitution had been lost; Gerrald’s defence 
in Edinburgh reminded one student of the controversies of Fustel de 
Coulanges, Vinogradoff and Maitland. (W. P. Hall. British Radical- 
ism, p. 135.) 

This appeal to the past by political reformers must be viewed in 
the context of the ‘corruption’ literature of the eighteenth century; 
it is Machiavellian in its insistence on the return to first principles 
and original purity. (Adam Smith, if not an ardent believer in 
indefinite progress, never belonged to the ‘Woe! Woe! Remember 
Carthage’ brotherhood.) Since ‘reformation of manners’ does not 
come about automatically, unlike the law of progress of the ‘scienti- 
fic’ historians, the historiography of the reformers is pragmatic, 
stressing the personal aspect of events in the manner of the school of 


1 George III. Lord North and the People, pp. 344-7. 
* Constitution of England (1775), p. 9n. 
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Voltaire. Thus James Burgh appealed to Sparta ‘as modelled by 
Lycurgus’ (though as to the origin of political establishments 
generally he followed Adam Ferguson — they were almost all ‘the 
creatures of chance rather than of wisdom’ — Burgh knew Fergu- 
son’s Essay on the History of Civil Society’). For the reformers, as 
for Voltaire, Alfred was the English Lycurgus: ‘c’est lui qui fonda les 
jurés... Alfred le Grand avait etablie en Angleterre les jurés’.’ 
Blackstone, as usual, was not consistent. He followed the ‘scientific’ 
historians in his account of the origin of trial by jury,® but he gave 
Alfred credit for the institution of the tything system: ‘his — 
genius prompted him to undertake a most great and necessary wor 
...no less than to new model the constitution ... to him we owe 
that masterpiece of judicial polity, the subdivision of England into 
tithings and hundreds . . .” (Commentaries, IV, p. 404). And accord- 
ing to both Burgh and Blackstone, Alfred established the militia, a 
proof for the former that ‘a militia is good, and ought to be kept 
up’.* 

It was against all this sort of thing that Millar directed his His- 
torical View of the English Government. ‘In delineating the progress 
of the English government’, he wrote, ‘I have endeavoured to avoid 
those fond prepossessions which Englishmen are apt to entertain 
upon the subject, as well as the prejudices peculiar to the two great 
parties which the nature of our limited monarchy has produced.’s 
In the Historical View, the social science of Adam Smith and Kames 
(Millar had lived with Kames for two years as tutor to his son) was 
applied to English constitutional history. As Jeffrey wrote, ‘It is 
perfectly evident to all who are acquainted with their writings, that 
his speculations are all formed upon the model of those of Lord 
Kames and Dr Smith...It was one great object of both those 
original authors, to trace back the history of society to its most 
simple and universal elements — to resolve almost all that has been 
ascribed to positive institution into the spontaneous and irresistible 
development of certain obvious principles — and to show with how 
little contrivance or political wisdom the most complicated and 
apparently artificial schemes of policy might have been erected’.* 

In Millar, accordingly, everything is explained in terms of the 


* Political Disquisitions (1774), 1, pp. 8, 23. 

* Essai sur les Meurs (vol. 1) in Guvres Complétes (1878), pp. 310, 350. 

* Commentaries, III, p. 350: “We are apt to impute the invention of this, and 
some other pieces of juridical polity, to the superior genius of Alfred the Great 
. .. whereas the truth seems to be, that this tribunal was universally established 
among all the northern nations and so interwoven in their very constitution, that 
the earliest accounts of the one give us also some traces of the other.’ 

* Blackstone, op. cit., I, p. 409. Burgh, op. cit., II, p. 404. 

° Historical View, I, pp. iii-iv. 

° Edinburgh Review, IX, p. 84. 
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progress of society, and the economic interpretation is basic. For 
him the history of England falls into three natural periods: (1) to 
1066, ‘the feudal aristocracy’, (2) 1066-1603, ‘the feudal monarchy’, 
and (3) from 1603 onwards, ‘the commercial government’. The 
Anglo-Saxon period shows ‘the effects produced by the gradual 
acquisition of property’: the accumulation of political power, ‘the 
usual attendant of property’, in the hands of a few great nobles. 
About 1603, ‘commerce and manufactures, by diffusing a spirit of 
liberty among the great body of the people, by changing the system 
of national defence, and by increasing the necessary expenses of 
government, gave rise to those disputes...’ which terminated in 
1688.2 Millar decisively rejects the explanation of great @vents in 
terms of trivial causes which R. G. Collingwood, for one, sees as 
typical of the historians of the Enlightenment (/dea of History, 
p. 80)— but which is by no means typical of them all. It was the 
leading principle of all his speculations, Jeffrey wrote, that ‘there 
was nothing produced by arbitrary or accidental causes; that no 
great change, institution, custom, or occurrence, could be ascribed 
to the character or exertions of an individual, to the temperament or 
disposition of a nation, to occasional policy or peculiar wisdom or 
folly; everything, on the contrary, he held, arose spontaneously 
from the situation of the society’. Millar taught his pupils to refer 
‘the singular and diversified appearances of human manners and 
institutions’ to one simple principle, ‘and to consider them as 
necessary links in the great chain which connects civilized with 
barbarous society’.* The revival of Roman Law in the twelfthcentury, 
for example, was by many (including Blackstone and Hume) ascribed 
to the discovery at Amalfi of a copy of the Pandects. “We may be 
allowed to entertain some doubt’, Millar wrote, ‘whether an event 
of that magnitude could have proceeded from a circumstance 
apparently so frivolous... Neither is it likely that, if men had 
possessed no previous disposition to that study, it would have been 
inspired by finding an old book upon the subject.’* Similarly the 
Renaissance was not caused by the flight of the scholars in 1453 
(‘It was these historians . . . who invented the grotesque idea that the 
Renaissance in Europe was due to the fall of Constantinople . . .” — 
Collingwood, op. cit., p. 80) but followed the revival of trade and 


* For Sombart, the Origin of Ranks— ‘das staunenswerte Buch von John 
Millar’ — was the most decisive formulation of ‘die technologisch-6konomische 
Geselischaftstheorie’ implicit in so much 18th century thought. See ‘Die Anfange 
der Soziologie’ in Erinnerungsgabe fiir Max Weber. Roy Pascal developed Sombart’s 
suggestive remarks in Modern Quarterly, 1, No. 2 (1938), ‘Property or Society: 
the Scottish Historical School of the 18th Century’, showing how Smith, Ferguson, 
Robertson and Millar anticipated the historical materialism of Marx. 

* Historical View, 1, pp. 1-4. ° Edinburgh Review, Ul, p. 157. 

* Commentaries, I, p. 17. 5 Historical View, Il, pp. 321-2. 
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manufactures. Florence led the way and ‘the example of the 
Florentines was soon followed by the other states of Italy, in pro- 
portion as trades and manufactures had raised them to ease and 
opulence’. Intercourse with the wealthy East, ‘in consequence of the 
crusades or of other casual events, may have contributed something 
towards the revival of letters in Europe. But the operation of this 
accidental circumstance must have entirely been subordinate to the 
great natural cause of improvement already suggested’. “The rise 
of the Flemish painters was later than that of the Italian, because the 
trade of the Netherlands was of posterior date...’ “The improve- 
ment of Arts’, too, is ‘that principle . . . which is to be regarded as 
the general cause of the Reformation’. ‘Independent of accidental 
circumstances, it was to be expected that those countries, which 
made the quickest progress in trade and manufactures, would be the 
first to dispute and reject the papal authority.’ “This alone will 
account for the banishment of the Papal religion from the indepen- 
dent towns of Germany, from the Dutch provinces, and from 
England; those parts of Europe which were soon possessed of an 
extensive commerce. ”! 

From this it can be seen that Millar does not confine himself 
narrowly to English history. His ‘unit of study’ is Europe. The three 
periods of English history are a local reflection of similar periods on 
the Continent,’ so that Millar can use European developments to 
illuminate dark corners of English history, for instance the problem 
of the composition of the Witan*—a technique later applied by 
Niebuhr in the early history of Rome. Jeffrey thought that Millar 
was at his best in discussing the early periods of our history, because 
his technique was that of a social scientist. ‘It is not the history of 
Alfred or Edward that enchanted us, but the history of human 
society.” After 1603, Jeffrey continued, English history becomes ‘a 
fitter object for particular history, but a less suitable one for a 
general philosophical dissertation’.‘ 

Millar’s approach to the constitutional history of England, being 
that of a ‘philosophical’ historian, was necessarily iconoclastic. 
(Jeffrey’s description leaves one with the impression of a character 
almost Benthamite— ‘he had no prejudices of veneration in his 
nature’, he was ‘irreverent towards classical literature’, ‘mere 
learning did not appear to him to deserve any extraordinary respect’.)* 
As Craig says, he ignored ‘the prevailing taste of antiquarians’, and 
relied not so much on authorities, original or secondary,* as on the 
lights provided by the ‘science of history’, which, by revealing 
analogous developments in similar states of society in Europe and 

1 op. cit., II, pp. 369-70, 375, 434. 2 op. cit., I, p. 5. 


8 op. cit., I, p. 205. 4 Edinburgh Review, III, p. 162. 
5 op. cit., p. 156. ® Craig’s Life, p. Ixxxiv. 
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elsewhere, acted as a by-pass, taking the reader quickly and without 
fuss past learned controversies and the internecine opinions of 
seventeenth-century lawyers to the essential truth of the matter. 

‘Philosophical’ history with the two laws of the progress of society 
and the heterogeneity of ends, was used to undermine not only the 
Tory interpretation but the fond beliefs of the utopian Whigs and 
Radicals. Thus against those who attempted to demonstrate the 
despotical nature of the Anglo-Norman government, Millar argues 
that it was not an absolute monarchy; it was rude and imperfect and 
often arbitrary, “but this is what happens in the infancy of every 
political system’.' On the other hand, liberty is not, as some imagine, 
‘found in greatest perfection among barbarians, nor is it impaired 
by the march of civilization’. The so-called innate principles of 
liberty of the Saxons fondly imagined by some writers are really 
nothing but the absence of self-control and aversion to authority of 
all primitive peoples. The ancient Germans, ‘whose high notions of 
freedom have been the subject of many a well-tuned period’, were 
not unique among the rude inhabitants of the world. The universal 
diffusion of ideas of liberty is ‘naturally produced by commerce and 
manufactures; but it would be vain to look for it in the uncultivated 
parts of the world’.2 The much admired Saxon institutions were 
not due to any special kind of primitive wisdom; they are typical of 
any early state of society, nor were they calculated, in any peculiar 
manner, to secure the liberty and natural rights of mankind. The 
English constitution did not arise ‘from the uncommon genius and 
patriotic spirit of King Alfred’ — this was an example of the widely 
held belief that singular institutions are due to the chance of singular 
personalities at the head of affairs, like Solon or Lycurgus.* The 
jury-system was not Alfred’s work; ‘it arose from the general 
situation of the Gothic nations and... had a very early establish- 
ment in all of them’. The Saxon tything, that ‘has been much taken 
notice of by historians and has excited the admiration of all political 
writers’, is ‘a regulation ... conformable to the general usage of 
barbarous nations...’ (Millar then illustrates from Deuteronomy, 
the Highlands of Scotland, ‘the code of Gentoo laws’, Ireland and 
Germany.) ‘This noted regulation concerning the Saxon tythings 
is therefore to be regarded as the remains of extreme simplicity and 
barbarism, rather than the effect of uncommon refinement or 
policy.’ The original English constitution “seems, in fact, to be that 
sort of political system which is likely to be established in all rude 
and extensive countries... ’.* 


1 Historical View, Il, p. 103. 

* Origin of Ranks, pp. 295-6, Historical View, pp. 39-40, 60-1. 
8 Ranks, pp. 7, 8. 

* Historical View, I, pp. 189-98, 253, 271. 
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Magna Carta is interpreted in terms of the law of the heterogeneity 
of ends, and the passage is worth quoting at length. 


Whoever inquires into the circumstances in which these great 
charters were procured, and into the general state of the country 
at that time, will easily see that the parties concerned in them 
were not actuated by the most liberal principles; and that it was 
not so much their intention to secure the liberties of the people 
at large, as to establish the privileges of a few individuals. A 
great tyrant on the one side, and a set of petty tyrants on the 
other, seem to have divided the kingdom, and the great body of 
the people, disregarded and oppressed on all hands, were 
beholden for any privileges bestowed on them, to the jealousy of 
their masters . . . but though the freedom of the common people 
was not intended in those charters, it was eventually secured to 
them; for when the peasantry, and other persons of low rank, 
were afterwards enabled, by their industry and by the progress 
of arts, to emerge from their inferior and servile condition, and 
to acquire opulence, they were gradually admitted to the 
exercise of the same privileges which had been claimed by men 
of independent fortunes; and found themselves entitled, of 
course, to the benefit of that free government which was already 
established. The limitations of arbitrary power, which had been 
calculated chiefly to promote the interest of the nobles, were 
thus, by a change of circumstances, rendered equally advan- 
tageous to the whole community as if they had originally 
proceeded from the most exalted spirit of patriotism." 


All this was far from being of purely academic interest to Millar; 
for he thought that dangerous inferences had often been drawn from 
faulty views of constitutional history—for instance, universal 
suffrage, which Millar did not favour. He was not the sort of man 
to be interested in merely academic questions. The whole trend of 
his teaching was practical. The climax of his lectures on government 
was an account of the British constitution as settled in 1688, ‘includ- 
ing such means of improvement as are consistent with the present 
state of manners...” Millar’s ‘system of jurisprudence’ had a 
two-fold object as described by Craig: (1) by proving that no insti- 
tutions, however just in themselves, can be either expedient or 
permanent, if inconsistent with established ranks, manners and 
Opinions, it checks inconsiderate innovation and indiscriminate 
reform; (2) it points out to the enlightened legislator such parts of 
the municipal code as introduced in ruder times are still in force 
long after the circumstances from which they arose have ceased to 
exist, thus prompting him to the noble work of reform.* 

1 Historical View, Il, pp. 80-1. * Craig’s Life, pp. lv-vi. * op. cit., pp. xl-i. 
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Millar’s own political attitude was deduced from his view of 
history, and it was in terms of the progress of society, described by 
Jeffrey as his ‘master principle’, that he interpreted the contemporary 
political scene. Historical analysis showed how the progress of 
society brought about some circumstances which tended to increase 
the power of the sovereign, and others which contributed to advance 
the privileges of the people. The struggles of the seventeenth century 
between king and people were unavoidable because due to the 
growth of manufactures, which made the ‘lower classes of the people’ 
rich and independent, and at the same time introduced mercenary 
armies, thus increasing the power of the crown. The progress of 
luxury also, by encouraging extravagance, ruined the old landed 
families, giving rise to rapid fluctuations of property, producing a 
cash-nexus society that necessarily weakened ‘the authority of those 
...in the higher ranks of life’, and tended ‘to introduce a demo- 
cratical government’, wealth, and therefore power, being ‘in some 
measure diffused over all members of the community’. Since 1688 
the tempo of this “democratic? movement had increased with the 
more rapid development of manufactures and commerce, but to 
offset this was the growing influence of the crown based on more 
extended patronage." 

Historical analysis, in fact, confirmed the belief that the ‘union 
of talents and rank to limit the growing influence of the Court’, 
which Craig describes as ‘the leading article’ of Millar’s political 
creed, was no longer feasible, because the increase of luxury and 
extravagance had rendered the leading families financially dependent 
on the government. ‘In such circumstances,’ says Craig, ‘he almost 
despaired of again witnessing so great a co-operation of leading 
families, of patriotism and of talents as might effectually check that 
increasing influence which seemed firmly erected on the immense 
patronage of the Minister, and the present manners and character 
of the nation. A change of circumstances implied a change in the 
mode of resisting the progress of power; and no longer expecting to 
find this important object accomplished by the great families of 
England, Mr Millar was led to consider more attentively the con- 
dition of the people’.’ 

And so Millar was led to support political reform and to join the 
Friends of the People. His Whiggism, unlike that of Adam Smith, 
was militant; he had nothing of Smith’s retiring nature. In academic 
questions he seems to have been usually in a pugnacious minority, 
and it is typical of him that when, in the crisis of March 1798, 
Faculty resolved to subscribe £300 for defence, he protested, holding 
that academic funds were intended for the particular uses of the 

1 Ranks, ch. v. Historical View, Ul, pp. 117-18, IV, pp. 78, 100, 124-36. 
2 Craig’s Life, pp. cii-iv. 
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University... He was ‘democratic’ in his lecturing technique — he 
actually answered objections after his lectures. “We doubt much,’ 
Jeffery commented, ‘if any teacher of youth has exposed himself to 
equal hazards, since the days of Socrates and Plato.’* He seems to 
have been a prototype of the Meredithian athletic don, if Cockburn’s 
report that he boxed with his pupils is true.* He was also said to be a 
‘capital fencer’. Outside the University his law-class was regarded 
by all good Scotch Tories as a nursery of young Jacobins. Alexander 
(‘Jupiter’) Carlyle of Inveresk wrote in his autobiography of 
Millar’s ‘democratical principles, and that sceptical philosophy 
which young noblemen and gentlemen of legislative rank carried 
into the world with them from his law-class, and . . . displayed with 
popular zeal, to the no small danger of perversion to all those under 
their influence’.t And although Jeffrey was never actually a pupil of 
Millar’s, his father used ever afterwards to blame himself for having 
sent him to Glasgow and allowed him to be corrupted by the mere 
vicinity of Millar. Lord Maitland (afterwards Lauderdale), a Foxite 
who harangued the Paris mob in 1789, ‘pour la liberté’, was a pupil 
of Millar; the poet Thomas Campbell was politically inspired by him,’ 
and Thomas Muir (of the famous sedition trial) was a pupil and 
friend. In the Life of Thomas Muir published in 1831, which is really 
a fiery Reform Bill pamphlet, Millar is saluted as an early hero of 
the ‘Movement’: ‘His works are now known throughout Europe, 
and every lover of liberty reveres his memory. ”® 

Jeffrey says that Millar was a decided Whig ‘and did not perhaps 
bear any great antipathy to the name of a republican’: he is best 
described as ‘a very zealous Whig of the old school’.’? He was a 
firm believer in ‘ranks’ and looked with contempt on schemes of 
equality and all assertion of metaphysical rights inconsistent with 
practical utility.* The best way to combat such revolutionary doc- 
trines, he thought, was to extend the suffrage to the educated middle 
class, thus rallying the ‘great body of the nation’, the ‘people’, 
round the Constitution. He reminds one of Guizot, and John Mill 
noticed a similarity between the historical speculations of the two 
men. 

Millar, ‘that sagacious contemplator of the progress of society’, 
was much admired by James and John Stuart Mill. The Historical 
View was the text-book of English constitutional history used in the 
education of John Mill, who preferred it to Hallam. One critic has 

J. Coutts, History of the University of Glasgow, pp. 304-22. 
* Edinburgh Review, IX, p. 88. 

® Cockburn’s Life of Lord Jeffrey (2nd ed.), p. 10. 

* Autobiography (1910), p. 576. 

® Beattie, Life and Letters of T. Campbell (1849), I, p. 157. 


° P. Mackenzie, Life of Thomas Muir, p. 1. 
* Beattie, op. cit., I, p. 154. 8 Edinburgh Review, Ill, p. 158. 
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written of Millar’s style that it approaches more closely to that of 
John Mill than does the style of any other writer.1 But with Millar 
the ‘science of history’ fashioned by Adam Smith, though militantly 
Whig, is not yet radical. The political reform to which it is harnessed 
is moderate. What political radicalism loses, however, historical 
thought gains; the insight into the heterogeneity of ends of Adam 
Smith and Millar is lacking in James Mill. In Millar, for example, 
the caste system in India ‘arose from the natural separation of the 
principal professions . . . in the state; as it has been since retained by 
... excessive indolence’,? while for Mill, it was an improvement 
introduced by a legislator of genius who, ‘ignorant that the separa- 
tion of professions, when once experienced is in no danger of being 
lost, established a law . . .” (History of British India (1817), I, p. 108). 
This raises another problem: viz, how far the radical movement in 
England was responsible for a retrogression in historical thinking 
within the rationalist tradition? J. S. Mill’s ‘discoveries’ and ‘new’ 
insights in historical understanding are often things which were 
known well enough to eighteenth-century thinkers. 

Millar is important, then, because in the development of the liberal 
‘science of history’ he forms a link between Adam Smith and the 
Utilitarians. In fact, in Acton’s saying that Adam Smith gave a back- 
bone to liberal sentiment* there is more truth than is generally realized: 
a philosophy of history as well as a science of economics — the classic 
English philosophy of history, practical, ‘scientific’ and liberal. 


1 J. H. Millar, A Literary History of Scotland (1903), p. 367. 
* Historical View, 1, pp. 325-6. 
* Fasnacht, op. cit., p. 37 n. 7. 





THE WINGS OF THE DOVE 
DOROTHEA KROOK 


My heart is sore pained within me: and the terrors of death are fallen upon 
me. Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and horror hath overwhelmed 
me. And I said, Oh that I had wings like a dove! then would I fly away and be 
at rest. Psalm lv 

The dove descending breaks the air 
With flame of incandescent terror 
Of which the tongues declare 
The one discharge from sin and error. 
T. S. Extor: Little Gidding 


MR JACQUES BARZUN, in an essay entitled ‘Henry James, Melo- 
dramatist,’* has made a useful contribution to the understanding 
of James’s art by drawing attention to the melodramatic element in 
his novels from The American on. There is point in following Mr 
Barzun’s hint and beginning an account of The Wings of the Dove 
with a bare summary of the plot, in order to expose to view the 
simple melodramatic groundwork of the novel. 

There are four principal dramatis personae: the English lovers, 
Kate Croy and Merton Densher; Mrs Lowder (Aunt Maud), Kate’s 
wealthy aunt and patroness; and Milly Theale (the Dove) an Ameri- 
can millionairess. The principal minor characters are Lionel Croy, 
Kate’s father, an elegant wastrel, who appears only in the first 
scene of the novel, but whose absent presence — rather like Cor- 
delia’s in King Lear—hangs over large stretches of the action; 
Kate’s sister Marian, widow of the Rev. Mr Condrip, who lives 
with her four young children in a mean little house in Chelsea; Lord 
Mark, an English nobleman of high rank but no money; and Mrs 
Susan Stringham, an American lady journalist, Milly’s friend and 
confidante. There are great crowds of ‘extras’, for the most part 
anonymous, who appear as guests at the luncheon parties and dinner 
parties at the great house in Lancaster Gate; and the main scene of 
the action changes just once, from Aunt Maud’s house in Lancaster 
Gate in Bayswater to Milly Theale’s hired palace, the Palazzo 
Leporelli, in Venice. 

The story is as follows. Aunt Maud, rich, vulgar, witty, and 
heartless, and all these in a magnificent degree, offers to adopt her 
beautiful and brilliant niece, Kate Croy, and give her all the riches of 
the world — a charming set of rooms in the big house in Lancaster 
Gate, the finest robes and jewels, the most splendid society, and the 
most distinguished husband (Lord Mark) — on two conditions: that 

* Printed in The Question of Henry James, ed. F. W. Dupee, 1947. 
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she severs all connection with her odious father and sister, and gives 
up her lover, Merton Densher, a clever but poor journalist, who 
(Aunt Maud knows) will never do anything remarkable in the world. 
The first condition is explicit and unqualified, the second tacit, and 
left in the main to Kate’s honour and good sense for its fulfilment. 
Kate submits to the first condition, under the merciless pressure of 
the father and sister themselves, who hope to gain everything from 
her connection with Aunt Maud; enters into residence at Lancaster 
Gate; and soon finds that the great world is exceedingly delightful to 
her. But she does not give up Merton Densher; and thereby hangs 
the rest of the 700-page tale. The great game now begins, the game 
of ‘squaring’ Aunt Maud, as they call it: somehow, that is, to render 
Merton Densher acceptable to her, so that they may have each other 
and Aunt Maud’s money too. This, however, proves to be no easy 
matter; and a stalemate appears to have been reached when the 
fourth principal, Milly Theale, enters the story. 

Milly Theale, American millionairess, the heir of all the ages, the 
fairy princess, the Poor Little Rich Girl, and ultimately also the 
Dove, appears at Lancaster Gate accompanied by her handmaiden, 
Mrs Susan Stringham. She becomes Kate Croy’s dearest friend, 
Aunt Maud’s moneyed darling, Lord Mark’s adorable Bronzino, 
and the toast of the London beau monde. But she is stricken with a 
mortal disease, knows that she must die young, and communicates 
this information to Kate Croy. By doing this, she administers the 
turn of the screw to Kate’s great design to have her cake and eat it. 
Densher (whom Milly had met in New York and greatly liked) is to 
make love to Milly, who will respond with the desperate passion of 
the sick girl ‘conscious of a great capacity for life, but . . . condemned 
to die under short respite, while enamoured of the world’. They will 
marry; Milly will die; Densher will inherit her money and marry 
Kate; and in this way Aunt Maud will be at once ‘squared’ and 
‘dished’. This is Kate’s prodigious design. It is carried forward to 
its penultimate stage, but is, at the very last, frustrated by Lord 
Mark, who gives the game away to Milly. Milly, in her palace in 
Venice, turns her face to the wall and dies. But before dying, she 
calls Densher to a last interview, where something extraordinary 
happens which Densher afterwards finds it very difficult to describe; 
and she leaves him a great deal of money. But the last interview 
with Milly has made it impossible for Densher to take the money; 
and he returns to Kate, offering her himself without the money, or 
the money without himself. Kate, it seems, chooses the second 
alternative; but the last colloquy is not wholly free of ambiguity: 


‘Your word of honour that you’re not in love with her 
memory.’ 
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‘Oh — her memory ! ’ 

‘Ah’ — she made a high gesture — “don’t speak of it as if you 
couldn’t be. J could, in your place; and you’re one for whom it 
will do. Her memory’s your love. You want no other.’ 

He heard her out in stillness, watching her face, but not 
moving. Then he only said: ‘I’ll marry you, mind you, in an 
hour.’ 

‘As we were?’ 

“AS we were.’ 

But she turned to the door, and her headshake was now the 
end. ‘We shall never be again as we were!’ 


This is the skeleton of the melodrama that emerges, in the course 
of its more than seven hundred pages of treatment and over-treat- 
ment, as James’s masterpiece. It is his Antony and Cleopatra, 
taking, like Shakespeare’s play, feliciter audax for its motto. It is as 
magnificently representative of his mature powers as The Golden 
Bowl; but surpasses The Golden Bowl in being his supreme testament 
to the beauty of the world and the greatness of the human spirit 
taken to the furthest limit of their power and glory. There is no 
question here of puzzling out ‘the freshness in the staleness and the 
staleness in the freshness’, as the Prince in The Golden Bowl has to 
puzzle it out on the terrace at Matcham. It is the pagan world in the 
full bloom of its perfection that is pictured here, all fresh and 
fragrant, before the coming of the Christ. 


It has been rightly remarked by admirers of The Wings of the 
Dove that at least one aspect of its greatness discloses itself if 
one sees it as a fusion, at maximum pressure, of the principal 
Jamesian themes that had been treated separately and at a lower 
intensity in his earlier novels and stories. Of these, the ‘international’ 
theme, along with the ‘English national character’ and ‘London 
society’, are the most conspicuous and important. And these 
themes are sustained, here as elsewhere, by the famous Jamesian 
‘types’: Milly Theale, the American Girl in Europe; Kate Croy, the 
English Girl of the pure Gainsborough breed; Merton Densher, the 
Young Man of developed sensibility and reflective mind who 
‘consecrates by his appreciation’; Mrs Lowder, the grande dame 
who — like Mrs Newsome in The Ambassadors — makes her impact 
by her lack of imagination; Lord Mark, the barely articulate English 
nobleman, who seems merely stupid but is in fact sinister; and Mrs 
Stringham, the lady journalist from Boston. One sees them all 
palimpsestically, written over with their predecessors in the twenty- 
six volumes of the New York Edition, and irresistibly ‘amusing’, 
over and above their intrinsic interest, for all that one is able to 
discern of resemblances and differences. 


Cc 
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The development of the new out of the old is, however, character- 
istically Jamesian in being, not a process of the addition of new 
elements to the old, but, rather, a feat of generalization. The old 
elements are there by implication, ‘assumed as known’, as it were; 
and what is new is the larger, the more comprehensive, ordering that 
they receive in this master-novel. Nor does this quasi-logical 
character of the achievement injure in the minutest degree its life as a 
novel. The ‘implied’ elements are all there, poetically realized, 
vividly, concretely, ‘pictured’; for the act of generalization here is the 
artist’s kind of generalization, not the logician’s (which ought, 
properly to be called ‘abstraction’). It is the kind of generalization 
that involves no loss of concreteness because the act of generalization 
here does not empty the final vision of the particular perceptions 
from which it draws its life but ‘contains’ those particulars in their 
full primitive intensity. 

Whether James himself saw his later novels in this light — as 
‘generalizations’, in the sense indicated, of the central themes and 
characters of his earlier novels up to and including The Portrait of a 
Lady — cannot be determined with any certainty. There is reason to 
think that he might at least not have been surprised to find them 
viewed in this way if one may take as evidence of his own sensitive- 
ness to logical relations the recurrent presence of logical or quasi- 
logical terms, expressions and images in all his later novels and in his 
Prefaces to the New York Edition. But whatever the degree of 
James’s own consciousness might have been in respect to this 
logical character of his later novels, it does seem that the account 
suggested here yields a satisfactory explanation of what would other- 
wise remain a baffling peculiarity of The Wings of the Dove, along 
with the other late novels — the intense generality of the picture 
(misdescribed as ‘abstract’) with the intense concreteness. At any 
rate, it helps one, I think, to give a more convincing account than is 
usually given of some of the great achievements in the novel. 

Among the chief of these is the portrayal of Milly Theale herself.’ 
It is a good beginning to see Milly Theale as James’s quintessential 
American Girl, in whom all the strength and sweetness of her long 
line of predecessors, from the red-headed Verena in The Bostonians 


1 T have discussed this feature of James’s later writing more fully in an essay 
on the Method of the late novels, which has appeared in The London Magazine, 
July 1954. 

® Critics of The Wings of the Dove are so much at variance with one another 
in their interpretation and appraisal of Milly Theale that I have felt justified in 
dealing as fully as possible with this part of my subject. For lack of space I have 
not often been able to refer explicitly to the critics with whose views my own 
view is at variance; but I hope that those readers who are familiar with the 
published criticism of The Wings will have no difficulty in recognizing the main 
points in which my interpretation diverges from other interpretations. 
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to Isabel Archer in The Portrait of a Lady, are rolled into one, 
yielding a picture of surpassing brilliancy. The familiar elements are 
all there, heightened and intensified in just this degree. Isabel 
Archer, we remember, inherited a fortune of great but specific 
magnitude and in specified circumstances, in order that she might be 
rendered free to meet the requirements of her cousin Ralph 
Touchett’s imagination of her possibilities.‘ Milly’s fortune is so 
fabulous as to be unspecifiable, and the circumstances of its acquisi- 
tion are legendary rather than real. The famous ‘innocence’ of the 
American Girl is raised in Milly to a degree commensurate with the 
special degree of her ‘exposure’ on the one hand, and her special 
resources of pride, courage and fortitude on the other. The money, 
in the first and obvious instance, ‘exposes’ her — to an extent far 
surpassing the wildest apprehensions of Catherine Sloper’s father or 
Isabel Archer’s uncle. Added to that is her mortal disease, with the 
‘passionate yearning for life’ that it induces. But what most of all 
makes for ‘exposure’ is her intense receptiveness to ‘impressions’; 
and this expresses itself in her, as in all the great Jamesian heroines — 
‘those frail vessels [in whom] is borne onward through the ages the 
treasure of human affection’— as a moral sensibility of singular 
acuteness. The ‘innocence’ with the acute moral sensibility shall 
together (it is James’s intention) ensure her maximum ‘exposure’ 
to the civilized rapacity of Lancaster Gate; and Milly herself shall 
assist that rapacity by ‘never not being, in some direction, generous 
and extravagant, and thereby provoking’. 

She is to assist it chiefly, however, by her desperate state of penury, 
created by her mortal disease. The penury is, pre-eminently, a 
matter of her solitude in the midst of the acclamations and adorations 
of the Lancaster Gate circle. Everyone admires and adores her to 
distraction. Mrs Stringham is devoted to her, but — ‘the girl was 

1 The Portrait of a Lady, ch. Xviit. 

2‘... It was a New York history, confused as yet, but multitudinous, of the 
loss of parents, brothers, sisters, almost every human appendage, all on a scale 
and with a sweep that had required the greater stage; it was a New York legend 
of affecting, of romantic isolation, and, beyond everything, it was, by most 
accounts, in respect to the mass of money so piled on the girl’s back, a set of 
New York possibilities...’ (ch. v). And here, in one sentence, is the world 
that Scott Fitzgerald inherited: “They [Kate Croy and Milly Theale] had 
talked in long drives, and quantities of history had not been wanting... Her 
visitor’s American references, with their bewildering immensities, their con- 
founding moneyed New York, their excitements of high pressure, their oppor- 
unities of wild freedom, their record of used-up relatives, parents, clever, eager, 
fair, slim brothers — these the most loved — all engaged, as well as successive 
superseded guardians, in a high extravagance of speculation and dissipation that 
had left this exquisite being her black dress, her white face and her vivid hair as 
the mere last broken link: such a picture quite threw in the shade the brief 
biography, however sketchily amplified, of a mere middle-class nobody in 
Bayswater...” (ch. vi). 
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conscious of how she dropped at times into inscrutable, impenetrable 
deferences — attitudes that, though without at all intending it, made 
a difference for familiarity, for the ease of intimacy. It was as if she 
recalled herself to manners, to the law of court-etiquette...’ 
Kate Croy adores her — finds her as charming as she is queer and as 
queer as she is charming, calls her a saint, a dove, says she is ‘im- 
possibly without sin’. Mrs Lowder worships the very air in which 
the heiress draws breath and pronounces her an exquisite thing as 
well as a moneyed darling; Lord Mark treats her with the tenderest 
solicitude, Sir Luke Stett, the doctor, with the finest professional 
sympathy and understanding, and Densher feels for her all the 
compassion of a man of sensibility modified by the deference that is 
the due of great personages. And yet: they all fail her in the one thing 
that will relieve the terrors of her state. This is a participation, a 
sharing, wholly intelligent and wholly generous, of ‘the ordeal of 
consciousness’ from hour to hour of a young creature with a great 
capacity for life condemned to die and hating and fearing death. 
From this terror of Milly Theale’s state they one and all withdraw. 
They are all prodigiously intelligent, but not intelligent enough to 
see, merely to see, what such a condition means; and they are all 
brave, but not so brave as to risk participation in the twilight life of 
a soul awaiting death. 

There are several great scenes in the novel in which we receive the 
measure of Milly’s killing solitude. One is the scene in which Lord 
Mark takes her to see the Bronzino that she is supposed to resemble. 
She looks at it with tears in her eyes — ‘a very great personage, only 
unaccompanied by a joy; and she was dead, dead, dead’; and Lord 
Mark, ‘though he didn’t understand . . . was as nice as if he had’. 
Presently Kate comes up, and Milly asks her to accompany her on 
her first visit to the doctor. 


Kate fixed her with deep eyes. ‘What in the world is the 
matter with you?’ It had inevitably a sound of impatience, as 
if it had been a challenge really to produce something; so that 
Milly felt her for the moment only as a much older person, 
standing above her a little, doubting the imagined ailments, 
suspecting the easy complaints, of ignorant youth. It somehow 
checked her... . 


She is to receive a further and final check after her second visit to 
the doctor, this time alone. She has spent an afternoon of anguish 
in Regent’s Park pondering, with ‘her little lonely acuteness’, the 
great doctor’s advice, trying to make out how ill she really is, and 
deciding that she must, in view of all that he had said, be very ill 
indeed. Back at her hotel Milly awaits Kate’s visit. Kate arrives: 
and her first words of inquiry are, ‘Well, what?’ 
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... The inquiry bore of course...on the issue of the 
morning’s scene, the great man’s latest wisdom, and it doubtless 
affected Milly a little as the cheerful demand for news is apt to 
affect troubled spirits when news is not, in one of the neater 
forms, prepared for delivery. She couldn’t have said what it was 
exactly that, on the instant, determined her; the nearest des- 
cription of it would perhaps have been as the more vivid im- 
pression of all her friend took for granted. The contrast 
between this free quantity and the maze of possibilities through 
which, for hours, she had been picking her way, put on, in 
short, for the moment, a grossness that even friendly forms 
scarce lightened: it helped forward in fact the revelation that 
she absolutely had nothing to tell... Almost before she knew 
it she was answering, and answering, beautifully, with no 
consciousness of fraud, only as with a sudden flare of the famous 
‘will-power’ she had heard about, read about, and which was 
what her medical adviser had mainly thrown her ‘back on. 
‘Oh, it’s all right. He’s lovely.’ 


After this, there are no further direct references to Milly’s sickness; 
but there is one final comment upon the inaccessibility to death of 
the living. ‘I’m a brute about illness. I hate it’, says Kate Croy to 
Densher, telling him about Milly’s case; and adds, ‘It’s well for you, 
my dear, that you’re as sound as a bell.’ 


‘Thank you!’ Densher laughed. ‘It’s rather good then for 
yourself that you’re as strong as the sea.’ 

She looked at him now for a moment as for the selfish 
gladness of their young immunities. It was all they had to- 
gether, but they had it at least without a flaw — each had the 
beauty, the physical felicity, the personal virtue, love and 
desire of the other. Yet it was as if this very consciousness 
threw them back the next moment into pity for the poor girl 
who had everything else in the world, the great genial good 
they, alas, didn’t have, but failed on the other hand of this. 
‘How we’re talking about her!’ Kate compunctiously sighed. 
But there were the facts. ‘From illness I keep away’.* 


This, then, the inaccessibility of the living to the experience of ¢ 
death and dying, is the ultimate ground of Milly’s tragic deprivation. 
And, in this aspect, her story may be seen as James’s rehandling of 
another grand melodramatic theme, the theme of the Poor Little 
Rich Girl. (The phrase is virtually used at one point in Milly’s 


* Readers of Mr Lionel Trilling’s novel The Middle of the Journey will remem- 
ber that the immunity of the strong and healthy to the experience of death and 
dying is one of its principal themes; and is handled by Mr Trilling with an 
accuracy and a delicacy that, one likes to think, James would have admired. 
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meditation in Regent’s Park after her second visit to the doctor.) 
Milly Theale is ‘rich’ in virtue of her exalted position, her famous 
‘luck’, and the expectations of bliss that these spread all around her. 
She is poor and deprived because, through this thick cloud of expecta- 
tions, this mass of blinding preconceptions about her ‘happiness’, 
no human love can penetrate. 

But, though deprived of the one source of life for her, Milly is 
never reduced to a merely pathetic figure, a mere victim, useless for 
the purposes of high tragedy. Her power to love and suffer is indeed 
of an intensity virtually incapacitating; and her consciousness, ever 
awake, knowing no intermission, of what it means to love and suffer 
in this way, raises her agony almost to the pitch of the intolerable. 
And if it were indeed intolerable, there could be no tragedy, for the 
sheerly intolerable has no place in tragedy. But Milly is saved for 
tragedy by two things: by a heroism of the spirit that destroys her; 
and by a heroism of the mind that transfigures her and (almost) 
. redeems the whole world, figured in Lancaster Gate. 

To understand the full tragic character of Milly’s dilemma it is 
necessary to see what is her ‘fatal flaw’ and how it determines the 
tragedy. This fatal flaw is her pride, the noble pride, the infernal 
pride that causes her to repel help in the very time when her need is 
greatest. She will not speak of her illness, she will not expose herself 
to the pity of those around her, she will die ‘without smelling of 
drugs or tasting of medicines’. Now, it is true that in the circum- 
stances in which she has been placed it would not help her to render 
herself accessible to the compassion of Lancaster Gate. For (we have 
been shown) there is none to be had there. Kate Croy is a brute about 
illness and so, more or less, are all the rest; and in the circumstances 
the noblest virtue would indeed seem to be fortitude, and to die with- 
out smelling of drugs or tasting of medicines. Yet — and this is the 
heart of the tragic dilemma: pride is always and everywhere a deadly 
sin, and fortitude in the end only a negative virtue; and since only 
God is the searcher of hearts, no human being can know, know with 
God’s knowledge, what springs of grace may not be struck even out 
of the cold hearts in Lancaster Gate by a spirit humble enough and 
trusting enough to cast itself upon their mercy. Milly Theale is just 
not humble enough, just not trusting enough, just not fearless 
enough to make that final-renunciation, the renunciation of her 
pride. For by this, if by anything, a saving connection might have 
been established between herself and the enemy (Maggie Verver was 
to establish just such a connection in The Golden Bowl); and once the 
connection was there, the diabolical design that killed her would 
have been rendered impossible. But Milly does not renounce her 
pride, and therefore falls a victim to the powers and principalities of 
Lancaster Gate. 
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Nevertheless, Milly’s pride is, at once and inseparably, the last | 
infirmity of a heroic spirit and the last and greatest affirmation of 
that very heroism. And this makes the tragedy. If she could have 
seen her situation as (we are supposing) God saw it; and if she could 
have fulfilled the divine expectation of perfect humility, perfect trust 
and perfect fearlessness there would be no tragedy but only beatitude: 
for she would have ceased to be human and become an angel, or, at 
best, a saint. For the purposes of tragedy, however (James himself 
reminds us), the ‘vessels of consciousness’ that carry the tragedy 
must never be ‘shown as knowing and feeling too much’: too much, 
that is, ‘for their remaining ‘‘natural’’ and typical, for their having 
the needful communities with our precious liability to fall into traps 
and be bewildered’. In The Wings of the Dove that ‘needful com- 
munity’ is always hovering on the edge of extinction. They are all 
such full vessels of consciousness; and Milly herself, moreover, is 
such a darling and a dove and (Kate Croy says) so impossibly without 
sin. But, in the end, Milly’s pride does establish that needful com- 
munity. Her pride destroys her and saves the tragedy. 

If, however, she is destroyed by her ‘spirited’ element (in Plato’s 
sense), by her noble, infernal pride, she is redeemed by her mind. In 
the Jamesian vision of the soul’s perfection, the virtues or excellences 
peculiar to man are the free play of mind, detachment with passion, 
irony with tenderness, lucidity with composure and good humour, a 
desire insatiable to know and understand ‘everything’; and, implied 
by and implying all these, the virtus virtutum, self-consciousness. It 
is her self-consciousness, her self-knowledge, that sets Milly Theale 
apart from the long succession of her predecessors in the line of 
James’s American girls. The self-consciousness introduces a qualita- 
tive difference; and Milly Theale becomes in effect the consciousness 
of the American Girl. She does not merely ‘act out’ the character of 
the American Girl, as all the others, without exception, did: she at 
once acts it out and is conscious of herself as acting it out. Like Kate 
Croy (and Maggie Verver and Nanda Brookenham and little Maisie 
Farange) Milly too is ‘made for being and seeing’; and she too, like 
those other great Jamesian ‘vessels of consciousness’, suffers to 
satiety all the inconveniences and all the glories of the condition. 

Milly’s ‘seeing’, her consciousness, is minute, intense, and 
devastatingly accurate. We receive our first glimpse of it—a large 
glimpse — in her colloquy with Lord Mark at her first dinner in 
Lancaster Gate (ch. vi). She desires to understand London and 
Lancaster Gate, but finds Lord Mark not really helpful: ‘Perhaps 
he would prove suggestive, but he helped her as yet to no discrimin- 
ations: he spoke as if he had given them upfromtoomuchknowledge. ’ 
And, in more detail: ‘Perhaps he was one of the cases she had heard 

1 Preface to The Princess Cassamassima. 
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of at home — those characteristic cases of people in England who 
concealed their play of mind so much more than they showed it. 
Even Mr Densher did that a little.’ Presently she perceives, all 
lucidly and ironically (though not without pain), that, as far as she 
herself is concerned, neither her candour and curiosity, nor her 
passion, nor all her refinements of discrimination, will make any 
impact upon Lord Mark: she remains for him only a ‘funny’ little 
American girl, charming and diverting, but not to be compared with 
‘the handsome girl’, Kate Croy. 


... It was the handsome girl alone, one of his own species and 
his own society, who had made him feel uncertain; of his cer- 
tainties about a mere little American, a cheap exotic, imported 
almost wholesale, and whose habitat, with its conditions of 
climate, growth and cultivation, its immense profusion, but its 
few varieties and thin development, he was perfectly satisfied. 
The marvel was, too, that Milly understood his satisfaction. ... 


Yes, Milly understands this; as she is presently to understand a 
yet more desolating fact — that ‘the handsome girl’ herself, the fine 
flower of a society rich in the complexities and varieties that Ameri- 
can society lacked, is marred by something that she recognizes as a 
streak of brutality; and, having recognized the phenomenon, 


instantly recognizes also its efficient cause. The immediate occasion 
that precipitates the insight for Milly is Kate’s easy contempt of 
Susan Stringham: 


... Mrs Lowder didn’t feel it, and Kate Croy felt it with ease; 
yet in the end ... she grasped the reason, and the reason en- 
riched her mind. Wasn’t it sufficiently the reason that the hand- 
some girl was, with twenty other splendid qualities, the least bit 
brutal too, and didn’t she suggest, as no one yet had ever done 
for her new friend, that there might be a wild beauty in that, and 
even a strange grace? Kate wasn’t brutally brutal — which 
Milly had hitherto benightedly supposed the only way; she 
wasn’t even aggressively so, but rather indifferently, defensively 
and, as might be said, by the habit of anticipation. She simpli- 
fied in advance, was beforehand with her doubts, and knew with 
singular quickness what she wasn’t, as they said in New York, 
going to like. In that way at least people were clearly quicker in 
England than at home; and Milly could quite see, after a little, 
how such instincts might become usual in a world in which 
dangers abounded. There were more dangers, clearly, round 
about Lancaster Gate than one suspected in New York or could 
dream of in Boston. At all events, with more sense of them, 
there were more precautions, and it was a remarkable world 
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altogether in which there could be precautions, on whatever 
ground, against Susie. . .* 


Milly’s mind, however, is to be still further enriched by her 
intimacy with Kate Croy. In a great scene’ at a critical point in the 
story Kate Croy dissects, for her own relief and for Milly’s in- 
struction, the American Mind —its crude naive empiricism, its 
seemingly inexhaustible capacity for surprise and shock, bemuse- 
ment and bedazzlement, and its consequent propensity to produce 
upon more developed minds the effects of boredom and irritation. 
This exposure Milly ‘follows’, participates in, with an intelligence, 
an appreciation of all Kate’s finest shades of veracity, and with an 
irony to match Kate’s own, and a delight in the whole wonderful 
display of this fine fruit of Kate’s consciousness that, together, set her 
above and beyond every other Jamesian heroine. Kate is in the first 
stages of conceiving her diabolical ‘design’, and speaks that evening 
with a brilliance and boldness touched a little with fever: 


... The beauty and the marvel of it was that she had never been 
so frank: being a person of such a calibre, as Milly would have 
said, that even while dealing with you and thereby, as it were, 
picking her steps, she could let herself go, could, in irony, in 
confidence, in extravagance, tell you things she had never told 
before. That was the impression — that she was telling things, 


and quite conceivably for her own relief as well; almost as if the 
errors of vision, the mistakes of proportion, the residuary inno- 
cence of spirit still to be remedied on the part of her auditor 
had their moments of proving too much for her nerves. She 
went at them just now, these sources of irritation, with an 
amused energy that it would have been open to Milly to regard 
as cynical and that was nevertheless called for — as to this the 
other was distinct — by the way that in certain connections the 
American mind broke down. It seemed at least — the American 
mind as sitting there thrilled and dazzled in Milly— not to 
understand English society without a separate confrontation 
with all the cases. It couldn’t proceed by— there was some 
technical term she lacked until Milly suggested both analogy 
and induction, and then, differently, instinct, none of which 
were right: it had to be led up to and introduced to each aspect 
of the monster, enabled to walk round it, whether for the con- 
sequent exaggerated ecstasy or for the still more — as appeared 
to this critic — disproportionate shock. It might, the monster, 
Kate conceded, loom large for those born amid forms less 
developed and therefore no doubt less amusing; it might on 
some sides be a strange and dreadful monster, calculated to 
1 Ch. vi * Ch. xv. 
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devour the unwary, to abase the proud, to scandalize the good; 
but if one had to live with it one must, not to be for ever sitting 
up, learn how: which was virtually in short to-night what the 
handsome girl showed herself as teaching. . . . 


Milly learns the lesson (which, indeed, only confirms what she had 
already learnt by her own observation and reflection), and applies it, 
with great ironical effect, in the encounter with Densher and Kate in 
the National Gallery.1 There she seeks cover for her agitation in 
‘her unused margin as an American girl’: ‘ . . . She became as spon- 
taneous as possible and as American as it might conveniently appeal 
to Mr Densher, after his travels [in America] to find her. She said 
things in the air, and yet flattered herself that she struck him as saying 
them not in the tone of agitation but in the tone of New York. In 
the tone of New York agitation was beautifully discounted, and she 
had now a sufficient view of how much it might accordingly help 
Mca 

It does not, of course, help her, this consciousness of hers of 
Densher’s consciousness of her as the American Girl. In the 
quarter of an hour’s talk that she has with Densher alone (conver- 
sations in these late novels tend to be as remarkably short as they are 
remarkably packed), she does not fail to perceive how much she likes 
Densher, and how much therefore she regrets that he should share 
the view of her. 


... She could have dreamed of his not having the view, of his 
having something or other, if need be quite viewless, of his 
own ... The defect of [the view] in general — if she might so 
ungraciously criticize — was that, by its sweet universality, it 
made relations rather prosaically a matter of course. It anti- 
cipated and superseded the — likewise sweet — operation of real 
affinities. It was this that was doubtless marked in her power to 
keep him now — this and her glassy lustre of attention to his 
pleasantness about the scenery in the Rockies. ... 


Add to this consciousness of herself in the character of the American 
Girl her further consciousness of herself in the character of a Dove 
(‘That was what was the matter with her. She was a dove’) — and 
we have, at last, a fair measure of the range and depth of Milly 
Theale’s intelligent self-knowledge.* 

But, while it animates, it also, ultimately, kills. Her consciousness 

1 Ch. xvi. 

2 In view of this displayed intelligence of Milly Theale, it is sadly perplexing 
to find an otherwise discerning critic like Mr Marius Bewley dismissing her as — 
of all things — ‘stupid’. (See his essay on ‘James’s Debt to Hawthorne’ in The 
Complex Fate). And another critic, Dr F. R. Leaves, also otherwise discerning, 
finds Milly Theale ‘embarrassingly sentimental’ as well as ‘stupid’. (See his 
essays on James in The Great Tradition and The Common Pursuit, and his review 
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is for her, in her situation, the final turn of the screw. To a creature 
so ‘exposed’, without the physical resources to sustain it, and without 
a single human being to share the burden with her, such intensity and 
minuteness of self-knowledge is for her the lastintolerable oppression. 
She turns her face to the wall, not only because she has been be- 
trayed, but also to disencumber herself of the weary weight of all this 
intelligible world. Her wasting-disease — like other such diseases in 
other great novels, Catherine’s in Wuthering Heights, for instance — 
is at once ‘real’ and ‘symbolical’, at once an event in time and a 
poetic metaphor. 

It is worth noting an important effect upon the tone and atmos- 
phere of all the late novels of this pervasive medium of consciousness 
through which the whole story is, in every instance, presented. It is 
a matter of common observation that intensely reflective people tend 
to a noticeable slowness in their physical actions: they speak slowly, 
move slowly (in an ‘abstracted’ way), as if they were perpetually in a 
mild trance. This slowness has of course nothing to do with languor 
or phlegm. It is compatible with intense, even febrile, activity; for 
there is no depletion of energy, only a division — between the acts of 
‘being’ and the acts of ‘seeing’, executed simultaneously. The eye 
of the soul (in Plato’s image) turns perpetually, back and forth, 
between the activities of apprehending the objective world and the 
activity of apprehending its own apprehensions. The result is a 
curious immobility. It is as if the mind were caught in a translucent 
but dense medium, and were pressing through it, retarded in its 
movements by the resistance of the medium. The impression of 
immobility is further reinforced by a certain remoteness, a certain 
‘unreality’, even, that the reflective medium creates. We never in 
these novels see objects directly, but only by reflection, in this or 
that consciousness; and the reflected vision appears to come as from 
a distance, through this medium of a consciousness at once dense and 
pellucid. 

One is tempted to explain the whole curious phenomenon as an 
effect of the unaccustomed and therefore somewhat discomfiting 
experience of the sheerly intelligible — the kind of experience that 
Plato tried to render in his allegory of the cave, and St Paul touches 
on in | Corinthians, 13, xii. But whatever its true nature may be, 
only to recognize the phenomenon does help one to make artistic 
sense of some of James’s more elaborate pictorial images in The 


of F. O. Matthiessen’s book, Henry James: the Major Phase, in Scrutiny, vol. 
XIV, no. 3). It is, one hopes, unnecessary to argue the case for Milly Theale’s 
intelligence (to give it its most modest name) in view of the evidences that have 
already been given. One is left to wonder merely how The Wings of the Dove 
must have been read in order that such judgments as Mr Bewley’s and Dr 
Leavis’s should be possible. 
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Wings of the Dove, for instance, the ‘Maeterlinck’ picture of the 
relation of Milly Theale and Kate Croy as princess and handmaiden 
(ch. xxiv). The stiffness, the remoteness, the ‘unreality’ of the 
picture there are seen to have their own propriety when one takes it 
as an attempt to render pictorially the peculiar quality of a world 
become fully conscious of its own activities. The figures move with 
a trance-like motion because they are figuring the soul made for 
being and for seeing — which also moves with a motion constantly 
impeded, constantly on the verge of complete immobilization by the 
dense medium of consciousness. 

To understand all this is not perhaps to make the reading of 
James’s later novels easier. It may, however, help to make some of 
his purposes more intelligible, and to invite for his achievement a 
juster appraisal. 


The question that has not yet been answered is why the novel is 
called The Wings of the Dove. This question turns our attention 
more directly to the world of Lancaster Gate, and in particular to 
Kate Croy and her diabolical ‘design’. 

The design is unquestionably diabolical; and James brings that 
sufficiently (but not more than sufficiently) home to us by his use of 
one of the time-honoured devices of the dramatist — by showing us 
the slaughter of the innocent by the wicked, and the just punishment 
of the wicked in the last — the very last — scene of all. It does not 
help Densher that he should have been moved to repentance and 
expiation by his victim’s absolution of his sin: he still has to lose the 
prize for which the sin was committed. And it does not help Kate 
that her design should have been a miracle of intelligence, good sense, 
good will— everything, in fact, that the world ever asks of any 
worldly design (provided that it succeeds): she still has to lose Den- 
sher, for whose sake all that intelligence and lucidity and self-com- 
mand were so superbly exercised. James, we know, deliberately 
foreswore the use of those aids to ‘interest’ of which older dramatists 
have never failed to avail themselves — ‘comic relief and underplots 

. murders and battles and the great mutations of the world’.’ 
There is no lack of great mutations in James’s world, but they are 
the mutations of the moral world; and the murders and battles all 
take place upon the ground of the moral consciousness of his pro- 
tagonists. The defeat of Kate’s design is the Actium of these most 
splendid of James’s lovers, and their parting in the last scene a re- 
enactment of the parting in the Monument. 

Kate’s design is central to James’s fable, for by means of it he 
accomplishes the great purpose of the novel: to exhibit the world — 
the worldly world, the world of perishable values — in the fullness of 

1 Preface to The Portrait of a Lady. 
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its glory and horror; and to exhibit it, therefore, as a world prepared 
for the descent of the Dove. The horror is in the fact that a design so 
infernal should find such a natural place in such a world, that a world 
so replete with all beauty and civility should yet find it so damnably, 
so infernally, easy to accommodate this piece of evil. The glory is in 
the treasures of intelligence and courage and good will and good 
humour with which such a world perpetually renders homage to the 
devil. If any part of the bright beauty of Kate Croy and Densher is 
missed or denied, so much is lost of James’s theme; and, on the other 
side, if any shade of the horror in the diabolism of the design is left 
undiscerned, so much again is lost of James’s achievement. Here, 
supremely, James has made the ‘difficulty’ as great as possible for 
himself, quite ‘the greatest the case permits of’. The design is as 
monstrous as any that passion conjoined with the love of money and 
power could devise; and it is presented in colours as high and a style 
as great, and protected by justifications as deep and sound and satis- 
fying, as only a great novelist could devise. 

The justifications (or ‘motivation’) in this novel testify to James’s 
profound sense of the conditional character of our knowledge of the 
world and the life of man. The unforgettable early scenes of the novel 
keep constantly before our minds the outrage that Kate’s domestic 
pieties— her ‘narrow little family feeling’, she herself calls it — 
received from a cold mercenary father and a stupid selfish mean- 
spirited sister; and remind us that it was their combined pressure 
that, in the first place, precipitated her into Aunt Maud’s world. We 
are also expected never to forget that the whole ‘design’ began as a 
fine, ‘amusing’ game, the game of ‘squaring’ Aunt Maud; and by 
nothing more reprehensible than the exercise of natural wit and the 
neatest cleverest diplomacy. Who, being Kate Croy — who ‘always 
gave Densher finer things than anyone to think about and banished 
the talk of other women . . . to the dull desert of the conventional’ — 
who, being Kate Croy, would not be tempted to outwit Aunt Maud 
in this way? — Aunt Maud, who so deserves to be outwitted for the 
prodigious cynicism with which she can admit to liking Densher, oh 
liking him immensely, but for herself, not Kate. And who being 
Densher would not respond to the daring and the fun of the thing — 
Densher with his developed aesthetic sense, to whom ‘it had really, 
her sketch of the affair, a high colour and a great style, at all of which 
he gazed a minute as at a picture by a master’. And do we not, for 
our part, find ourselves feeling that the challenge to two such people 
as Kate Croy and Densher really is irresistible? — that not to take it 
up would be — well, rather stupid, rather spiritless; showing a kind 
of provincial rectitude, a mean sort of pusillanimity. James, in short, 
by the high colour and great style of his own opening sketch of the 
lovers, wins us over entirely to their side. 
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But Aunt Maud resists ‘squaring’; Milly Theale with her money 
and her mortal disease appears on the scene; and what began as a 
daring piece of fun is slowly transformed into the diabolical design. 
And here, where the going becomes more and more difficult, the 
justifications press most irresistibly. Does not Milly Theale tre- 
mendously ‘like’ Densher? Is she not to die very soon? Would not 
the illusion of Densher’s love do as much for her last happiness as 
the reality? Would it not, therefore, be an act of loving-kindness to 
‘give’ her Densher for that time, in order that she might die in the 
blissful belief of ‘having lived’? Where is the harm? asks Kate Croy, 
with all the sincerity, in all the good faith in which the world perenni- 
ally asks the question whenever there are (or seem to be) vast splend- 
ours of power and pleasure to be gained by means only minutely, 
really only ever so minutely, tainted. All one needs is singleness of 
purpose, a cool head, and strong nerves; and, where possible, a 
decent sincere regret that there should be even so minute a taint as 
there is in the whole magnificent business. ‘I don’t like it,’ says 
Kate to Densher on the night of Milly’s great reception in the 
Palazzo Leporelli, while their hostess stands on the other side of the 
sala smiling towards them — ‘I don’t like it; but I’m a person, thank 
goodness, who can do what I don’t like.’ 

When one has reached this point in the story, one feels that 
here indeed is the extreme verge of the world.’ It is ‘extreme’ in 


the logical sense: for here the necessary implications of the values of 
the world are drawn out, ineluctably, to their last particle of meaning. 
It is ‘extreme’ poetically: for here is the world of appearances pre- 
sented with colours intensified, lines sharpened, qualities and tones 


1 That this ‘world’ happens to be the beau monde of Henry James’s day is the 
kind of historical contingency of which no dramatist who knows what he is about 
could fail to take advantage. The American heiresses and millionaires in James’s 
novels are the kings, queens and princes of the older drama, the ‘great personages’ 
of our time; and for dramatic purposes ‘examplary’ in just the way in which the 
Agamemnons and Medeas and Lears and Hamlets of the older drama were so. 
And their courts are for the most part made up of members of the European 
upper classes, which in England still in James’s time included some of the landed 
nobility and the older political families. These are the Norfolks and Northumber- 
lands and Westmorelands of Shakespeare’s History plays; who, being poor 
and mercenary like Lord Mark, or rich and mercenary like Aunt Maud, have 
turned their eyes to the great new sun risen on the Eastern seaboard of the 
American continent, and desire only to live, move and have their being in its 
radiance. And — again like the barons in the old plays — they pursue their own 
ends under cover of their acts of homage and adoration. The criticism of society 
that such a dramatic framework makes possible need hardly be emphasized. 
(For its scope in this aspect Kate Croy’s exposure of the rapacity of Lancaster 
Gate, in the colloquy with Milly already cited, is a brilliant instance.) What is 
perhaps less generally recognized is the way in which ths same dramatic frame- 
work serves also the deeper purposes of James’s moral and religious criticism 
of life. 
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and cadences discriminated to a fineness, and rendered with a felicity, 
that give an intelligible meaning to the idea of an absolute in poetic 
achievement. And it is also ‘extreme’ in the moral and religious 
sense — a world in extremis, from its own perfection of freedom and 
beauty. It has reached its non ultra, with no taint of the decay that 
is to meet us presently in The Golden Bowl; and beyond lies nothing 
that Kate Croy or Merton Densher or Aunt Maud can have any 
knowledge or imagination of. Into this world, stretched to its limit, 
taut for the impact, the Dove descends. The other world irrupts into 
this; and nothing is again, can ever again be, the same as it was. The 
meaning is, of course, obscure: 


... He saw a young man, far off, in a relation inconceivable, saw 
him hushed, passive, staying his breath, but half understanding, 
yet dimly conscious of something immense and holding himself, 
not to lose it, painfully together . . . The essence was that some- 
thing had happened to him too beautiful and too sacred ‘to 
describe. He had been, to his recovered sense, forgiven, dedi- 
cated, blessed; but this he couldn’t coherently express... . 


Densher, having thus received his circumcision of the heart, is left 
solitary and desolate. Kate, he knows, will not understand: in this, 
as in nothing else, she will be utterly stupid. Aunt Maud — though 
in this, rather surprisingly, less stupid than Kate — will not do either 
because she must not of course know that there was anything for 
Milly to forgive. And so there is nothing left for poor Densher to do 
but to act upon what he has learnt. His own understanding of what 
he has learnt, however, is so imperfect (and the pangs of his new 
birth are, no doubt, so painful) that he is prepared to act with as 
much inconsistency as (he believes) the circumstances will allow. He 
won’t have the money but he will have Kate; he will worship the 
divine love and have the earthly love for his wife. But Kate has 
enough perception — though no understanding at all — of what has 
happened to know that no such compromise is possible. She puts 
it as she can: ‘Her memory’s your love. You want no other.’ But 
in those words she recognizes and acknowledges in Densher the 
presence of the Holy Spirit; and leaves him to his dedicated service. 


Two things remain to be noticed. The first is that the whole 
difficult dénouement is executed by James with perfect dramatic 
propriety. Densher, the recipient of the grace, speaks of it in the 
only kind of language that he conceivably could speak. The fact that 
the language is grotesquely inadequate to the experience is its 
dramatic propriety. He barely understands what it is about; and 
Aunt Maud understands still less, and Kate least of all. Everybody, 
indeed, understands and knows only as much as, and no more than, 
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the conditions of James’s ‘little drama’ allow; and their language 
expresses the exact degree of their knowledge.’ om 

The other point, closely connected with the first, is that the 
dramatic verisimilitude of the dénouement is at no point threatened 
by the intrusion of ‘ideas’. No breath of a theological idea stirs its 
surface, no syllable of the language of Christianity, or of any ac- 
credited religion, is heard in that ‘gaspingly dry’ air. It is a world 
that knows no history, no literature, no politics or economics, and no 
theology. And this perhaps (with all its implications) is what Mr 
T. S. Eliot had in mind when he made that justly celebrated remark 
about James, that ‘he had a mind so fine that no idea could violate 
it’. 

There are indeed no religious ‘ideas’ to be found anywhere in 
Henry James’s novels; and Mr Quentin Anderson, who has per- 
suaded himself that James was merely ‘the poet of his father’s 
theodicy’, is lamentably wide of the mark.? But what there is to be 
found, in the late novels in particular, is a profound religious know- 
ledge — what James himself, speaking of his father’s religious temper 
in Notes of a Son and a Brother, defines memorably as ‘that refer- 
ence to an order of goodness and power greater than any that this 
world can show’. The reference to such an order of values, other 
than, and transcending in dignity and power, the inferior perishable 
values of the world, informs (I believe) all James’s work, but most 
conspicuously his last great novels; and this, I also believe, is the 
figure in the carpet that James challenged his readers to discover in 
the tantalizing story of that name. 

1 The question will remain, for some people, whether James himself knew 
and understood any more than his most illuminated protagonist Densher. There 
is perhaps no way of deciding this finally: the Notebooks, from which one might 
have hoped to receive some help, give none at all in this connection; for there 
James discusses only the details of his plots and his characters, and sometimes 
mentions the intention of a particular scene; but never — at least, never un- 
ambiguously — the deeper intention of any of his novels as a whole. This, the 
deeper intention, is always taken as known — or, rather, as not known, indeed, 
as unknowable, until it has been ‘done’; and, once done, no longer, perhaps, 
worth recounting. If, however, a writer’s dramatic mastery of a situation may 
be taken as a sign of his superior knowledge of what it is all about — as a sign 
that he can ‘see all round it’, as none of his characters can, or ought to — it 
would be safe to assume, in this instance, that James did see a great deal more 
than Merton Densher. With a writer like James (as with Shakespeare), it is 
always wisest to give the maximum meaning to what he has set down; and not 
because it must be supposed that he knew, consciously, all he was setting down; 
but because minds of that order are liable to accomplish much more than they 
consciously intended, or, even, could have conceived themselves as capable of 
intending. 

* Quentin Anderson, ‘Henry James and the New Jerusalem,’ in The Kenyon 
Review, Autumn 1946. Mr Anderson has further developed his thesis in “The 
Two Henry Jameses’ (Scrutiny, vol. XIV, no. 4) and ‘Henry James, his Sym- 
bolism and his Critics’ (ibid., vol. XV, no. 1). 


» 
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How James arrived at his knowledge of religious values need not 
be inquired. It is probable that his father’s life and temper (as dis- 
tinct from ‘Father’s Ideas’)' had a large part in kindling, from an 
early age, James’s imagination for the finest and deepest possibilities 
of the human spirit. And what he received by his father’s example 
was to be increased and multiplied by his own life’s experience. But 
neither the autobiographical works, nor the other obvious external 
sources — the Notebooks, the Letters, and the Prefaces to the New 
York edition — yield anything really conclusive on this head; and 
one is therefore (happily) obliged to confine oneself to the internal 
evidences of the novels themselves. The phenomenon is in the end 
perhaps best accounted for by reference, simply, to James’s genius. 
This was pre-eminently a genius for exploring to its furthest limit 
the moral life of men; and if, as Dr Johnson says, ‘he that thinks 
reasonably must think morally’, it is not inconceivable that a man 
of genius whose reasonable thinking went as far and as deep as 
James’s might find that he had by his middle years reasonably thought 
himself into a religious view of life. 


? This, according to Notes of a Son and a Brother, was the young Jameses’ 
favourite way of referring to their father’s philosophical and theological enter- 
prises. 


D 





ALBERT CAMUS 
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WHEREVER we go we hear the chatter of typewriters. Words in their 
millions hop on to paper. We are not satisfied with the contemporary 
output, however. We go back to the past, to men whose words seem 
to be in bolder type than our own: to Rousseau, Hegel, Comte, 
Marx, Nietzsche, and when we have read them, even if we have not 
understood them, or wilfully misrepresent them, what we type 
acquires authority. Authority for what? To change the outlook and 
the way of living of people too lazy or too busy to do much writing 
themselves. 

“Beware the non-pensant and the bien-pensant!’ some French 
machines could tap out almost spontaneously. The clod is unaware 
of the spirit; the Pharisee kills it. And except the spirit there is 
nothing. 

Upon the assumption that, ultimately, only the spirit matters, 
M. Camus based his indictment of Nazi Germany. 

In 1943 he addressed this appeal to a ‘German Friend’: ‘You 
used to tell me (five years ago): ‘“The greatness of my country (France) 
is of no account. Whatever devours it is good. And in a world, 
where nothing now makes sense, those who, like us young Germans, 
have had the luck to hit upon a meaning, who have found it in the 
destiny of their nation, must sacrifice everything to it.”’ Youweremy 
friend then, but it was just at this point that I parted company with 
you. ‘‘No,’’ I would reply, *“I cannot believe that everything must be 
subordinate to the end one is pursuing. There are means which are 
unparadonable. And it is my desire to be able to love my country, 
and justice as well. I do not wish for her greatness for greatness’ 
sake, the greatness, founded, for example, on blood and lies. It is by 
cherishing justice that I desire to cherish my country.’’ Your reply 
was: ‘‘Come, you do not love your country.’’”? 

But justice, unaided, will not triumph, Camus goes on to say. Both 
the sword and the spirit must be on our side. And they are. From 
the French dead will come justice, from the German, nothing. 

Camus was thirty, and had published plays and essays for seven 
years, when he wrote this letter. Much of it is in keeping with his 
previous writings and what we know of his life. He had always 
admired sincerity; the world, he declared, did not make sense; who- 
ever said so openly was his man. Patriotism he valued and practised. 

1 Lettres a un Ami Allemand (Gallimard, 1945). 
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How else would he have remained in occupied Paris? He was born at 
Oran in 1913, was educated and worked there. Instead of enduring 
the privations and dangers of ‘the state of siege’, he could have 
warmed his navel in the Algerian sun and his mind with the com- 
panionship of primitives whose innocence was the innocence of 
brutes. But the young German is denounced in the name of justice. 
Not a very original line to take for a compatriot of Montesquieu and 
Jaurés, one would think; but nevertheless, a line which his published 
work had not explicitly taken before. 

For to write that men should drop their ambitions if they can 
achieve them only by being unjust to other men is to admit a limit 
to the liberty of human beings and to repudiate pronouncements 
which Camus had previously made about the good life. 

First, as a young man, he had insisted that the good life consisted 
in the enjoyment of the moment, ‘that peculiar instant when spiritual- 
ity repudiates morality, when happiness is born from the absence of 
hope, when the mind finds its satisfaction in the body.” The wise 
man willliveas do the uninhibited North Africans upon whom Nature 
has lavished beauty and abundance, very much as Meursault is to 
live in Camus’s later novel The Outsider.* Yet it is difficult for an in- 
tellectual, for a serious student of St Augustine and Plotinus, to will 
himself into the instinctive hedonism of, say, a young cooper, a 
friend of his, much as he admires his swimming and exuberance. 

And then the War comes, he leaves North Africa, he is getting 
older. Time is no longer on his side, as it once seemed to be. The 
moments one lived to enjoy, when one feels the equal of the gods, are 
numbered. For most of us these instants are rare. But your Don 
Juan, your actor, your conqueror have no grey Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays; all the time they surpass and realize themselves. The 
thing is to imitate them, and crowd these isolated points of time 
closer and closer together until they form the very stippling of the 
picture of our lives. Are our models heartless, coreless, egoistic? 
What are these words? Camus would ask. God is dead, he assumes; 
there are no transcendant sanctions, nothing to tell a man to act or 
refrain; at least, nothing he should believe without testing. And that 
is what Camus sets out to do in “Le Mythe de Sisyphe’.* A second 
Descartes, this time in the field of values, he discovers that few of our 
time-honoured values pass muster. Science and religion are no 
guides. Yet our case is not desperate; the earth is fascinating; all 
experience is good, and the wise man will plan his life so that he gets 
the maximum. 

Camus warns us that his conclusions are tentative, that what he 
has been attempting is to clear his mind of cant. This we may well 


1 Noces, essais (1938). * L’Etranger, recit (Gallimard, 1942). 
3 Essai (1943). 
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believe; for, although the purpose of the book is to doubt accepted 
values, he judges other writers by the light of two very old ones; 
Kafka is censured because his ‘God’ does not come into ‘categories 
of goodness and beauty’. Moreover an attitude which deifies the 
conqueror leads logically to collaboration with the disciples of 
Rosenberg. 

Camus, however, was most active in the Resistance. He revolted, 
not against the intellect, not against the gods, but against the 
Germans. It is stock criticism to say that the letter to a young 
German, a part of which has been quoted, marks a turning-point in 
his thought; there he found at least one value which he could 
accept as authentic, one arbiter, justice, which transcended man 
and to which man must submit. The Rebel* is said to mark another 
turn. 

For previously Camus had been concerned with what the individ- 
ual must do to be saved. Now his concern is with society, with the 
problem of living the good life without interfering with each other. 
He seeks a modus vivendi whereby ‘All may indeed live again, side 
by side with the martyrs of 1905,* but on condition they understand 
how they correct each other, and that a limit under the sun shall curb 
them all. Each tells the other he is not God; that is the end of roman- 
ticism. ”4 

Yet I think all this is implicit in his earliest well-known play 
Caligua written as early as 1938, but not produced until 1945. From 
Caligua too we can learn what Camus means by ‘being God’. 

Caligua, the young Roman emperor, loses his sister and is in 
despair. The world which thus bereaves and frustrates him is in- 
sufferable. But he braces himself to make his own world, a world he 
will control. To show that he has won this absolute freedom, he 
settles to rule as the tyrant absolute. Only arbitrary actions, only 
demented aspirations have any merit; senators’ lives, senators’ wives, 
the people’s food he takes, not so much because he wants to, but 
rather because he has no right to. The moon he seeks because it is not 
of our world. Though whirled along by this irresponsible impetus, 
his reign has its points. There is far less bloodshed than under the 
‘great’? emperors; his victims are for the most part venal egoists; 
under the surface he keeps great powers of discrimination, for he 
recognizes an honest man and an honest poem the moment he meets 
them. 


1 op. cit., p. 183. 

2 T’*homme Revolté (Gallimard, 1951); The Rebel, translated by Anthony 
Bower (Hamish Hamilton, 1953). 

® The scrupulous assassins, Kaliayev, Dora, etc., also the heroes of his play 
Les Justes, performed December 15th, 1949. 

* The Rebel, p. 273. 
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Yet he is condemned;' he has wantonly stepped out of the ground 
sacred to man; he has despised man’s limitations, and, therefore, his 
condition. He has denied man, he has denied the world; he has, in 
vying with the gods, who send pestilence and famine, really gone 
over to the enemies of man. Worse, his influence is spreading. The 
innocent are being corrupted. Therefore men of good will must 
unite and assassinate him. 

Cherea, a sort of Lorenzaccio, who has put by his books to re- 
order the state, is talking to Scipio, a young poet who still admires 
Caligua, although he has killed his father: 


Cherea: You still choose to think well of him? 

Scipio: Oh, please, please, Cherea, I shall never think well of 
anyone again. 

Cherea (moved): Do you realize that I hate him more than 
ever for what he has done to you? 

Scipio: He has taught me to set no bounds to my desires. 

Cherea: No, Scipio, he has taught you to despair, and to bring 
a young soul to despair is a crime which surpasses any he has 
committed so far. I swear to you that this would be enough for 
me to kill him in anger. 


And so Caligua hears the clash of weapons, the sound of innocence 
preparing for its triumph. Trembling, he asks himself: “Why am I 


not in their ranks?’ 

Caligua’s guilt is the guilt of God, as he is portrayed in The 
Plague ;* the Emperor tormented the innocent. The Plague is a novel 
which, I think, has impressed everybody who has read it. We remem- 
ber how from a trivial beginning, Doctor Bernard Rieux stumbling 
over a rat lying dead on the landing of his flat, the scourge swells to 
a monstrous crescendo when the stricken town contains only the 
twisted limbs of the dead and the dead souls of the living who not 
only despair, but have acquired the habit of despair. The climax is 
marked by a prolonged discordant note of protest, the cry of a child 
who dies after suffering longer than any of the others. It would seem 
that the sender of the plague was propitiated by the boy’s agony, for 
thereafter the incidence of the disease decreases. Among those who 
watched at the bed-side, hour after hour, was a priest, Paneloux. 
He had declared publicly that the pestilence was a visitation for the 
town’s viciousness. Now he changes his mind for this victim is 


1 Or so it seems to me. Mr Richard Wollheim, too, feels that when listening 
to some at least of Cherea’s words ‘we feel, rightly or wrongly, that we are 
listening to the authentic voice of Camus’. Cambridge Journal, vol. VII, 1, p. 11. 
Some critics, however, see in Cherea a Pharisee, and in Caligua the Camusien 
mouthpiece. 

* La Peste, chronique (Gallimard, 1947). 
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obviously pure. The experience does not convert him to the Camus- 
ien faith; his belief in God is not shaken. But his belief in life is. He 
decides that if he catches the plague he will refuse medical attention. 
He is overheard to say: ‘It is inconsistent for a priest to consult a 
doctor.’ 

‘To Rieux, who reported Paneloux’s words, Tarrou said that he 
knew a priest who had lost his faith during the war, after seeing a 
young soldier whose sight had been shattered. ‘‘Paneloux is right,’’ 
said Tarrou, ‘‘When innocence is blinded a Christian must either 
lose his faith or agree to be blinded. Paneloux does not wish to lose 
his faith. He will go to the logical extreme. That’s what he meant’’.”! 

The choice then is between hating God and hating life. For Camus 
the second position is untenable. 

The word innocence is ambiguous. Previous to Noces it meant 
the innocence of animals. In The Plague it seems to mean not having 
had the ability or the opportunity to corrupt or hurt. In Le Mythe de 
Sisyphe it is synonymous with human nature: ‘There is only one 
morality that absurdist man can admit; that which is not alien to 
God; that which is dictated to us. But it is indeed outside this God. 
As for other moralities (I include here immoralism) the absurdist 
man sees in them nothing but justifications, and he has nothing to 
justify. My starting point is the principle of his innocence.” 

Why are we innocent? Because a foul is impossible where there 
are no rules. We are strangers here. Priests exhort us, scientists 
instruct us, but their world is as opaque as our own. The same 
asperity marks his strictures on science as on religion, and for the 
same reason. Camus wants results and all he gets, he feels, are 
promises: 

‘Of whom and of what can I really say: ‘‘I know that’’? In 
psychology as in logic, there are truths but no truth. The ‘*know 
thyself’’ of Socrates is as pointless as the “‘be virtuous’’ of our 
confessionals. They betray both nostalgia and ignorance. 

‘Here are trees and I know their ruggedness; here is water, I 
perceive its taste. This fragrance of grass, of stars at night, evening 
when the heart is at rest, how shall I deny this world whose power 
and strength I can feel? Yet all the knowledge of this earth will give 
me nothing to assure me that this world is mine. You describe it to 
me and teach me to classify it. You enumerate its laws, and in my 
thirst for knowledge, I admit that they are true. You take its 
mechanism to pieces and my hope increases. At length you teach me 
that this amazing, colourful universe can be reduced to the atom, 
and the atom itself to the electron. All this is good and I expect you 
to go on. But you tell me of an invisible planetary universe where the 
electrons gravitate about a nucleus. You explain this world by an 

1 op. cit., p. 251. * Le Mythe de Sisyphe, p. 94. 
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image. I realize that you have come down to poetry. I shall never 
know. Before I have time to get indignant, you have changed your 
theory.” 

I shall never know. In whatever direction my reason leads me, I 
come ultimately to a dead end. Reason, Camus argues, is futile. And 
yet, reed though I am, I am a thinking reed. ‘Reason is futile but 
there is nothing beyond reason.”? On the one hand the vanity of 
human understanding, on the other hand its sanctity. Two opposite 
poles. I grasp each firmly. The vital charge passes through me and I 
come alive. But the tension must be maintained; I must keep both 
hands on. If I remove the one, if I remember only that there is 
nothing beyond reason, I am no longer a man; my reason will 
betray me and I shall betray mankind. If I remove the other hand, if 
I remember only that reason is futile, | am spiritually dead and a 
prey to the alien consolations of religion, to the unrealizable promises 
of science. 

If I heed priest or scientist, Camus argues, I am disloyal to the 
earth which has nourished and delighted me; a world where, it is 
true, we are outsiders, where we are all at cross-purposes. But 
strangers though we are to the world and each other, we must be 
true to our terrestrial experience and to the men who have shared it 
with us. 

It was in this mood that Camus had written The Outsider* which 
appeared a year before Le Mythe de Sisyphe. Meursault who tells 
the story would seem to be an Absurdist saint to whom grace is 
denied until the very threshold of death. He kills; he is condemned 
and submits. Then he has the revelation of his innocence and revolts. 
He, the judged was right; there was no light to guide him. His 
judges were self-deceivers. They had acted as though he had wilfully 
shut his eyes to the light. 

Meursault has put his ageing mother in a home for old people, and 
seems to treat her with a casualness unnatural in a man who is a good 
sort. He visits her infrequently, and when she dies, has a cigarette 
during the vigil by the dead body. He shows no signs of grief at the 
funeral, picks up a girl the next day, sees a Fernandel film. He abets 
a souteneur who treats an Arab girl outrageously. The girl’s brother 
dogs him and at last seems to threaten him with a knife. 

‘Then everything flickered. The sea drove along a thick fiery 
breath. It was as though the sky was opening along its whole extent 
to rain down fire. My whole being went rigid. The trigger (of my 
revolver) was released. I became aware of the smooth belly of the 
butt, and there in the noise, both sharp and deafening, the whole 
thing began ... Then I fired four times more into the inert body in 

1 Le Mythe de Sisyphe, p. 34. ? ibid., p. 55. 
° L’Etranger, recit (Gallimard, 1942). 
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which the bullets buried themselves without anything showing.” 

He is arrested. Months pass while he is interrogated, tried and 
condemned to death. The point is that everything seems out of focus 
to Meursault. Judge, defending and prosecuting counsel behaved as 
though they expected him to feel emotions he had not felt and to have 
responsibility and remorse whereas ‘I had never really been able to 
regret anything. I was always in the clutch of whatever was going t6 
to happen, in the clutch of today or tomorrow.’? Everywhere the 
same, incongruity prevailed. He had been arrested for an action, but 
what interested them was not the deed but the doer. And even then 
he, the doer of the crime, the raison d’étre of the trial, found himself 
well in the background of the court. Nobody wanted him to say 
anything; his counsel would do the talking, would even assume the 
identity of the prisoner: ‘At a certain moment I listened to him 
because he was saying ‘‘I’’ whenever he spoke of me. I was amazed. 
I leant over to a policeman and asked him why. He told me to keep 
quiet, and after a bit added: ‘‘All barristers do that.’’ I thought this 
kept me out of things more than ever; he was reducing me to zero 
and in a sense substituting himself for me. But I believe I was 
already a long way from this courtroom.” 

And then the verdict! Did the public register emotions appropriate 
to the words which had stigmatized Meursault’s infamy, appropriate 
to the act for which he was condemned? Horror, ne animosity, 
incredulity? Not so. 

‘I seem to recognize the feeling I could read in every face. I really 
believe that it was respect (considération).’ 

Is Meursault stumbling round the same maze as Joseph K.., the 
surveyor of The Castle? Is his trial essentially The Trial of K., the 
bank official? Was Camus trying his hand at a Kafka novel? To a 
certain extent, perhaps. The walls of his labyrinth are as impassable 
as Kafka’s, but whereas the Central European’s are opaque, the 
Mediterranean’s are maddeningly transparent. K. the bank official 
has no inkling of his offence; the moment before the knife is twisted 
in his heart he asks himself: “Where was the judge whom he had 
never seen? Where was the High Court to which he had never 


1 ibid., p. 86. 

* ibid., p. 142. Of course this brand of fatalism is not novel. At the turn of 
of the century our own lower middle-class romantics were expressing the same 
conviction of helplessness and their injured innocence, cf. ‘Most of my time 
I’ve been half dreaming. I married like a dream almost. I’ve never really 
planned my life or set out to live. I happened: things happened to me. It’s so 
with everyone. Jim couldn’t help himself. I shot at him and tried to kill him. 
I dropped the gun and he got it. He very nearly had me... But I don’t blame 
him come to that. But I don’t see what it’s all up to.” H. G. Wells, The History 
of Mr. Polly. 

* ibid., p. 144. 
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penetrated?’ Meursault knew his offence, his judge and the High 
Court in every detail. And the dénouement of The Outsider is the 
opposite of that of The Castle. To the last Meursault denies that 
there is anything to know, beyond his imperfect knowledge. To the 
priest who is forced upon him he says: ‘that I did not know what a 
sin was. I had been told merely that I was guilty. I was guilty, I was 
paying, nothing further could be expected from me’. Whereas Joseph 
K., the baffled surveyor, blunders upon a solution to his difficulty, 
upon the achievement of his purpose. Along with many critics 
Camus assumes that Kafka had intended to show that the transcend- 
ent would ultimately speak out, that man would at last see face to 
face. He is very angry with this escapism; 

‘The ultimate attempt of the surveyor is to rediscover God 
through what denies his existence, to recognize him, not according 
to our categories of goodness and beauty, but behind the empty 
hideous faces of his indifference, of his injustice, and of his hatred. 
This stranger who makes the Castle adopt him, is, at the end of his 
journey, a little more exiled, since this time he is faithless to himself, 
and since he forsakes morality, logic and the truths of the spirit, in 
his endeavour to enter, rich only in his crazy hope, the desert of 
divine grace.” 

Maybe Camus, here, has got something on Kafka, or rather on 
the people who interpret the Castle as paradise and hail Kafka as a 
sort of religious revivalist. The gods of the Castle who ignore or kill, 
tease or humour us for their sport have nothing in common with the 
Christian idea of God.? Naive as Camus is where Christianity is 
concerned, he is at least shrewder and sounder than those who 
would have us believe that any power that is beyond our under- 
standing is necessarily good. 

In his cell where he was denied any kind of pastime Meursault 
found a yellow scrap of newspaper which gave an account of a crime 
committed some years before in Czechoslovakia. This crime differed 
in no essential particular from that which formed the action of 
Cross Purposes* a play produced for the first time in 1944. 

A son, Jan, after twenty years’ absence, returns home to help his 
mother and his sister Martha. He is now wealthy and married to 
Mary whom he leaves at an hotel, for his intention is to conceal his 
identity from his family. Martha and her mother run an inn, but the 
girl is mad to escape from the low constricting skies of Central 
Europe to a country where the sea keeps out the gods. To finance 
their removal Martha, abetted by the old lady, has been painlessly 


* Le Mythe de Sisyphe, p. 183. 

2 See ‘The World of Franz Kafka’ in Erich Heller, The Disinherited Mind, 
especially pp. 159-60. 

3 Le Malentendu (Gallimard, 1944). 
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liquidating and robbing wealthy customers; one more murder only is 
necessary. Jan they do not recognize and the normal routine is 
followed: he is drugged, and tipped alive but unconscious, into the 
river. But his passport slips from his clothes and they realize there 
has been a ‘mistake’. The old lady gently disowns her accomplice 
and joins her son in the river. The daughter is desperately dis- 
illusioned; she had believed that collaboration in murder had knitted 
their souls into one; and all the time she had been absolutely alone. 
She kills herself. The wife, Mary, Camus leaves to the ineffectual 
consolation of religion and of Martha: 

‘Entreat your God that he make you like stone. That is the 

happiness he reserves for himself, that is the only real happiness . . . 
But if you haven’t the nerve to enter this blind peace, then join us in 
our common home.’ 
_ The only comment Meursault, the outsider, finds after his inten- 
sive and unremitting study of this slice of life is this: ‘On the one 
hand the story was improbable, on the other hand, natural. In 
either event my opinion was that to some extent the traveller had 
deserved it, that one must never pretend.” 

One would have expected Meursault to have recognized Jan as a 
fellow-sufferer, for Meursault’s mother was the indirect cause of her 
son’s death. For, it was upon the ‘Outsider’s’ unnatural treatment 
of his mother, upon his apparently flippant behaviour after her 
death, that the public prosecutor seized to prove that Meursault was 
thoroughly worthless, thus dispelling any belief that he had shot the 
Arab in a panic, or in self-defence. 

Casting about for the supreme example of absurdity, Camus 
netted this paradox: the creator destroys his creature, the mother 
her son. Yet, how can a mother be said to create her son? Camus 
hastily invests human beings with power and shoulders them with 
responsibilities which common sense and Greek mythology ascribe 
to the gods alone. Pygmalion did not create life; he made an ivory 
statue to which Aphrodite gave life. Camus, however, equates 
creation and procreation. 

Just as arbitrarily he equates extinction and death. He assumes 
therefore that ‘at this fugitive moment which is death and ‘in which 
everything is consummated” men will perhaps understand life, will 
have ‘this vision which, in the realm of consciousness at least, will 
reconcile themselves with themselves ...’* Hence he jockeyed the 
old lady on to the knife-edge which divides life from death, and from 
that vantage position he made her, new-inspired because expiring, 
tell us what life is really about: 


The Mother (in the same tone of indifference): That proves 
1 L’Etranger, p. 113. * The Rebel, p. 229. 8 ibid, p. 229. 
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that, in a world where everything can be denied, and on this 
earth where nothing is assured, we have our certainties. (Bit- 
terly) The love of a mother for her son is now my certitude. 

Martha: Are you not certain that a mother can love her 
daughter? 

The Mother: 1 should not like to distress you, at this moment, 
Martha, but it is true that this is not the same thing. It’s not so 
strong. And how could I do without my son’s love now? 

Martha (in an outburst): Fine love indeed which forgot you 
for twenty years! 

The Mother: Yes, a fine love which survived a silence of twenty 
years! But what does it matter? This love is fine enough for me, 
since I cannot live without it. 

Martha: You cannot possibly say that without a shadow of 
revolt and without a thought for your daughter. 

The Mother: Hard as it is for me, that is possible. I have no 
thought for anything, even less for revolt... . 

The Mother: 1 know Martha that it is not reasonable. What 
meaning can grief have for me, a criminal? But you see too that 
it is not a real mother’s grief; I have not yet cried out. It is no 
other than the suffering of being born again to love, and yet it 
is beyond my reach. (In a different tone) But this world itself 
is not reasonable, and I have the right to say so. I who have 
tasted it all, from creation to destruction. 


This is, of course an ‘Absurdist’ play. A traveller knocks with 
the best of intentions; the door is opened, his hosts act with the 
best of intentions. The result is death. It is futile to question the 
good intentions of Martha, to object that even if her fratricide was 
unintentional, her homicide was not. The reply would be, I think, 
that she was innocent. Her life had no form or comeliness, and 
murder was her only way of shaping it nearer to her aspirations. 
She had no flair for religion or art; she must assassinate. ‘Religion 
or crime, every human endeavour in fact. ..claims to give life a 
form it does not have. The same impulse which can lead to the 
adoration of the heavens or the destruction of men, also leads to 
creative literature which derives its serious content at this source!” 
Maybe, too, there is some significance in the names ‘Martha’, the 
drudge, ‘Mary’, the favoured; the first stands possibly for the work- 
ing class whose labour is prostituted to enable the second, the 
bourgeoisie, to enjoy, and to live on a high moral level. However, 
among these characters repeating the words and ideas of Le Mythe de 
Sisyphe there is at least one who has not got up the book thoroughly. 
Although the Mother seems to have made a sound ‘Absurdist’ 

1 The Rebel, p. 231. 
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beginning (she had taught her daughter to respect nothing), she was 
wearying of the system. And, as not infrequently happens with 
Camus, the man of revolt, the reluctant accomplice, the passive, 
the resigned, have things all their own way. The Mother has all the 
moving speeches and is the pivot of the play. 

In The Plague, too, humble and submissive people such as Dr 
Rietix’s mother and Grand are at a premium. ‘Tarrou put particular 
stress on Mme Rieux’s self-effacement; the very way she had of 
expressing everything in simple sentences. ‘‘My mother was just the 
same; I loved the same self-effacement in her, and she it was I always 
wanted to get back to.’’’ The ‘hero’ of the novel is Grand, the very 
minor official who was never promoted because he could never find 
the words to ask for advancement. These unselfish lives are treasured 
not only for the service they give a community in a crisis but also for 
their intrinsic worth. Camus insists that his book is symbolical, that 
Oran, is more than a plague-stricken town or occupied Paris, for it 
stands for life itself. 

The other protagonists are distinguished from one another less by 
character, temperament or appearance, than by the attitude each 
adopts towards the scourge. Dr Rieux’s sheet-anchor is his profes- 
sion which he is determined to exercise though the disease seems to 
go its way independent of his efforts; Tarrou, the rentier, has one 
purpose, to achieve sainthood without God;? he finds the inner peace 
he has been seeking, but only on his death-bed. The journalist 
Rambert is attached to life by love; his obsession is to flee the town 
illicitly and join his fiancée. Yet when the opportunity comes, he 
does not escape, shamed maybe by the example of the doctor whose 
wife is exiled by the plague. Note, however, that the doctor urges his 
friend to do what he thinks right. The priest, Paneloux, as we have 
seen, cannot reconcile belief in God with belief in life. The judge at 
the outset approved the priest’s first attitude, making the inhabitants 
of Oran responsible for the plague; but it is his son whose death- 
throes are the turning-point of the pestilence. Thereafter the judge 
changes, and redeems his wrong-headedness by doing the most 
menial work to help his fellow-sufferers. 

What is the way to endure suffering, squalor, loneliness, absence of 
amenities, of love and affection? Camus gives a negative answer: 
do not lose your humanity. Thus you may even profit by the plague, 
as did the survivors, who knew, for the first time in their lives per- 

1 This rather nebulous aspiration towards sainthood without God cannot be 
fathered, of course, exclusively upon Camus. Many critics have drawn attention 
to the kinship between Camus’s Tarrou and Duhamel’s Salavin; Tarrou who 
seeks inner peace by backing the hunted, whatever his offence, against the 
hunter; Salavin, whose Journal is ‘both a satire and a eulogy of sanctity, the 


evocation of an enigmatic appeal to the divine in the most humdrum existence’. 
(René Lalou, Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise Moderne, pp. 671-2.) 
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haps, unqualified happiness, when reunited with their friends and 
families. 

‘For some time at least they would be happy. They knew now 
that if there is a thing which one can always desire and sometimes 
achieve, it is human affection. For all those, however, who had 
appealed above and beyond man, to something they could not even 
imagine, there had been no reply. Tarrou had seemed to overtake 
the difficult peace he had talked of, but he had found it only in death, 
at a time when it could be of no use to him. If others, on the other 
hand, had got what they wanted, it was because they had asked for 
the only thing which depended on them alone.” 

In The Plague there is no fanatical dogmatizing, no recipe for the 
successful life. Of course, when the enemy appears, he is shot at: 
the judges, because they condemn in cold blood, and because they 
pass a rigid sentence, thus implying that man is not free to change; 
the class-conscious who deny the solidarity of man; the bureaucrats 
who deny his humanity. The shadow of death blots out the most 
glaring injustices, softens the most savage parodoxes of life; but not 
all. For the unemployed eagerly undertake the disposal of corpses, 
and no interment is complete without due form-filling and rubber- 
stamping. When the shadow passes, and their prey stands defence- 
less and exposed once more, the police take up the hunt again with 
their old ferocity. Yet even so, Camus, the so-called professional 
rebel, unclenches his raised fist and gives us his lay blessing which is 
not un-Proustian: 

‘Tarrou had indeed lost as he said. But he, Rieux, what had he 
won? His only gain was to have known the plague and to remember 
it, to have known friendship and to remember it, to know affection, 
and to have it to remember. All that men could gain from the game 
of the plague and of life was knowledge and memory. Perhaps this 
was what Tarrou called winning.” 

Though it may be fashionable to laugh at the novel ‘of character’, 
we certainly miss characters in this novel. Apart from the plague 
itself, a mild underworld, two faintly disgusting eccentrics, the 
protagonists have the blurred features of the portraits of all mankind 
superimposed upon each other. One would not want to be ungrateful 
for this fine novel, but even so, one is tempted to wish that Axel 
Munthe had posed for the portrait of Dr Rieux, that Ben Jonson 
had handled the rogues, and to cry with Moliére’s Misanthrope: 


L’ami du genre humain n’est pas du tout mon fait. 


This absence of convincing men and women becomes a serious 
weakness in The State of Siege,* a play where the town of Cadiz is 
occupied by the plague, a symbolical figure which is now a natural 

1 La Peste, p. 328. ? ibid., p. 317. ° L’Etat de Siége (Gallimard, 1948). 
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scourge, now death, now Hitler; not the complex, formidable 
character we now know, but a sort of Chaplin caricature inflated 
by the fear and disunity of his victims. ‘Each of us is alone because 
the others are cowards’ is the conclusion of Diego, the hero. By 
rallying the men of good will and by laying down his life, he calls the 
bluff of this bureaucratic nihilist, who exacts absolute conformity 
with an order which is absolutely arbitrary, who will suffer only 
‘those who respect the order for the one reason that it exists’, who 
does not understand private life, recognizing the citizen only. The 
plague finds his most valuable collaborator in Nada, the sceptic. 
When we hear Nada say, ‘I am above all things because I desire 
nothing’, we must not confuse him with the ‘Absurdist’ hero, the 
invulnerable defier of the gods. This Nada is the agent of the forces 
which enslave man, against which it is our business to revolt. How 
European intellectuals and revolutionaries have served these forces, 
for the most part unwittingly, for the last two hundred years, is 
explained in his essay The Rebel. . 

Let us imagine a vast assembly with Camus in the chair. One by 
one the speakers rise and justify themselves: Rousseau, Saint-Just, 
Sade, the Romantic dandies, Hegel, Comte, Marx, Nietzsche, 
Kaliayev, Lenin, Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini; all men of superb intelli- 
gence; mostly men who scorned normal pleasures to devote their 
lives to the betterment of mankind in whom they had great faith. 
Between you, says Camus in effect, you have killed Kings, you have 
killed God, and you have left nothing but terrorism; a terrorism of 
the State, a terrorism which has no meaning and which serves no 
purpose. 

It is no use for you, Hegel or Nietzsche, to turn up your noses at 
Hitler. He is mostly the outcome of the efforts of yourselves and 
your colleagues. ‘When the English prosecuting counsel observes 
(at the Niirnberg trials) that ‘‘from Mein Kampf the road led straight 
to the gas-chambers of Maidank’’, he touches on the real subject of 
the trial, the historic responsibilities of Western Nihilism, and the 
only one which, nevertheless, was not really discussed at Niirnberg, 
for reasons only too apparent. A trial cannot be conducted by 
denouncing the general culpability of a civilization!’! Shall I tell 
you where you made your mistake? On the whole you forgot man, 
the very creature you were striving to help. You preferred your idea 
of man to a man of flesh and blood. Thus, it did not seem para- 
doxical to you to kill a man so that some hypothetical future men 
should be the happier; so you invented a religion which would have 
resulted in a reign of terror by scientists and bankers, Comte. Not 
that you haven’t said and done noble things. You, Saint-Just when 
you asserted, ‘It would be leaving very little to leave a life in which 

1 The Rebel, p. 152. 
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one must either be the accomplice or silent witness of evil’. But you, 
successful revolutionaries, were willing to be the accomplices of evil. 
You may be intending, one day, to build a people’s palace on the site 
of your concentration camps. But have you forgotten what it is like 
to be in a concentration camp? ‘Ernst Dwinger, in his Siberian 
Diary, mentions a German lieutenant — for years a prisoner in a 
camp where cold and hunger were almost unbearable — who 
constructed himself a silent piano with wooden keys. In the most 
abject misery, perpetually surrounded by a ragged mob, he composed 
a strange music which was audible to him alone’.? 

You, Kaliayev, it is impossible to praise too much. You showed us 
how to revolt. You took life, it is true, but only after the most 
scrupulous examination of conscience. Moreover, you expiated 
assassination with your death, thus acknowledging that even a 
tyrant is a human being for whose death the killer must pay with his 
own life; not merely a thing, an obstacle to freedom to be removed. 
You are an example to us all, you and the German officer. You have 
shown us how to strike for the dignity of man without losing your 
own dignity, while he has shown us that even if your efforts have been 
in vain, even if the world becomes a hell of concentration camps, the 
Rebel Artist will still deny his jailors’. 

He will not deny all the paraphernalia of captivity; rather he will 
exploit it. Notice that he does not hum nostalgically a traditional 
air to keep his mind off his surroundings. His composition he 
creates, as he had created his piano, out of the very circumstances 
which deny them. He finds chaos, and makes unity. 

That is the meaning of art. Dispersed, amorphous, ephemeral, 
alien, though the world be, we have experienced no other. The 
artist will give it unity, shape, permanence and meaning. He will 
not record only; your realist misses the meaning of art. He will not 
imagine only; your abstract artist misses the meaning of life. Like 
our ‘Absurdist’ hero whom we left with one hand on the pole of the 
absence of reason, and the other on the opposite pole of the sanctity 
of reason; our true artist will be vitalized by the current; but, unlike 
the ‘Absurdist’, he will know what to do with this vitality. If life in 
middle age is unsatisfactory; if Proust’s budding grove has ripened 
and withered; if, revisiting Balbec, he finds he is a stranger to the 
young women and the sea which once formed the very texture of his 
existence, he can recreate them. But not from the void of the inner 
life. From reality, from a sensation, a touch, a smell, a sight, a 
sound, identical these in middle age as in youth; they halt the gallop- 
ing years and quieten them to a shape, a symmetry, a unity he can 
examine and admire. Just as the artist rebel keeps his eye on the 
model while remaining true to the ideal in his mind, so the citizen 

? ibid., p. 100. ? ibid., p. 244. 
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shapes his life, keeping the middle way between the real and the 
ideal, in revolt against both the determinists who believe uniquely in 
success, in the inevitability of history, and the doctrinaires who 
preach an abstract millenium which ignores and tantalizes man. 

Does Camus keep his eye on the model, man and the world? On 
the world, yes! He loves the shape of things, the atmosphere of town 
and country. On people? Seldom. ‘Betimes, in the morning, say to 
thy selfe: This day I shall have to doe with an idle curious man, with 
an unthankful man, or an envious man; an unsociable, uncharitable 
man...’ said Marcus Aurelius. Camus does not have to do with 
these different men. He sees always the same man in the same 
dilemma. 

In this country, we do not take kindly to the idea of the Artist- 
Philosopher. Our novelists and playwrights we do not expect to 
point the way or work out our salvation for us. Is it the philistine 
or the artist in us which cheers when we read: ‘Nowadays we no 
longer feel impelled to pay tribute to Dostoievski as a Great Thinker 
(that depressing concept) and feel free to read him as a novelist.’ 
Now it is no exaggeration to say that Dostoievski, in Camus’s eyes, 
stands or falls by the way he reads the riddle of life. That is not to 
say that word-technicians and experimenters in form would not be 
the better for a painfully hammered-out attitude to life, even if at 
some stages it assumes some very comic shapes; Shaw’s plays would 
lose much without his interest in, say, Bergson, though Bergson did 
not, perhaps, acknowledge his disciple. 

There is about Camus a naiveté which is not always incompatible 
with greatness or near-greatness; the sort one meets in Balzac, when 
he asks us to believe that the death of Goriot, abandoned by his 
daughters whom he had spoiled, was a re-enactment of the cruci- 
fixion. What is one to say to his efforts to joint forces with the 
church against the common enemy? After all his passionate, but 
unconstructive pleading against the death-penalty the old retort 
stands good: ‘Que Messieurs les Assassins commencent!’ 

But this simplicity arises partly from great sincerity; the sincerity 
of one who had to struggle against immense difficulties, against 
poverty and ill-health; who has a predilection for the hard way 
(‘Nowhere did Damocles dance better than under the sword’ — 
he likes to quote), who takes up politics when it is dangerous, and 
drops it when it is profitable; who without any coup de piston has 
had to provide his own momentum, and yet, at the age of forty, 
has got much further than most as a novelist, playwright and 
publicist; who accepts and rejects, and contradicts himself, intent 
upon an ever fixed mark. It is not easy to plot the path of his 
flutterings towards a light which may indeed prove to be an arti- 
ficial one: a guaranteed and universal human happiness. 





